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POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 



In 2 Yob. 

THE SQUIRES OF BRUDENEL. 

By the Author of " My Brides," &o. 

" This noyel is calculated to engage attention, and secure con- 
tinuity of perusal. The author has a decided faculty for drawing 
good, wortn^. amiable people, and this, without any disparagement 
to her capability of delineating indifferent ones.'* — Morning Post. 



In 8 Vols. Price 81s. 6d. 

COLD COMFORT. 

By the Author of " Even Betting," &o. 

almost rivals 'Harry 
g, and in the force and 

style." ' 

It is characterised by sustained vivacity. It is well calculated to 
encourage and sustain i)eru8ual."— Morning Post. 
" An extremely amusing novel."-^Bell's Messen^r. 
" The incidents are firesh, and the power and vigour with which 
the diaracters are drawn have rarely been equalled."—- Scarborough 
Mercury. 

*' The admirers of a dashing novel, full of stirnng incidents and 
lively description, will find these volumes wholly to their taste. It 
will make a dull day pass very agreeably."— Standard. 




In 1 Vol. 

IN SPITE OF ALL. 

''I think," writes the late Charles Dickens, /^ this story 
possesses very great merit, and in some respects attains to excel- 
lence I have read many parts of it with unusual 

interest." 



—Railways, postages— in a word, all the nnmerons facilities of the 
age— hare almost annihilated distance, and, as a natural result, 
caused an individual trade between country customers and London 
establishments. Those who do not visit town, so as to select and 
purchase directly, send for patterns from which they can give their 
orders. But as all apparent advantages on the one hand have more 
or less their corresponding drawbacks, so this system is not without 
its bane. Pushing tradesmen make a market by offering goods at 
lower rates than they can possibly be sold at to realise a fair profit. 
The bait traps the unreflective, and the result is that the receipts en 
masse are not equal to the tempting samples. There is no new inven- 
tion in this ; it has been practised in wholesale merchandise and by 
candidates for contracts, as the proverb hath it, since there were hills 
and valleys. But we grieve to add it is sometimes resorted to by 
those whom one would credit for more integrity. Ladies, therefore, 
need exercise caution, and place confidence only in houses of old- 
established fame, for rapidly -made businesses are not generally reli- 
able. And to what does this assertion amount more than to the fact 
that nothing great can be effected not only without labour but with- 
out time, and that Bome was not built, as the old saying says, in a 
day P Messrs. Jay, of Begent-street, whose name is well known 
amongst the few on the list of hondjide establishments in the metro- 
polis, have adopted a plan for assisting country ladies in choosing 
for themselves London fashions and fabrics. And their customers may 
rest assured that they will thus be enabled to obtain goods of isvery 
quality, both low and high priced, at the most reasonable terms— 
that is, the terms of small profits for quick returns— and that tibfey 
may firmly rely upon the thoroughly corresponding chardxiter of 
samples and supplies. — IVom t)ie Cov/rt lov/mal. 
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THE ARRANDEL MOTTO. 



CHAPTER T. 



The schoolroom at Lome House was neat and 
silent, as it never was except on Saturday- 
afternoons ; but it was not entirely depopulated 
to-day — ^holiday though it was — for on a high 
chair, at a safe distance from the window, was 
perched one little solitary figure. 

A stiff and chilly room it was. The only 
glimpse of beauty it contained was the wee 
face that, from afar, peered wistfully out among 
the bare branches of that dreary laburnum, 
which looked as if it could never blossom 
again out there in the sombre London gardens. 

VOL. I. B 



2 THE ABBANDEL MOTTO. 

The only glimpses of quaintness or romance 
were the (juick^ wajward thoughts which 
chased each other m the £Eu:iciful little liead 
bending now with sudden, brave resolution 
over an open book. But a real picture did the 
childish figure make, in spite of the puzzled 
frown that puckered the low, wide forehead, 
where the soft brown hair (that fell behind in 
long, rich, heavy curis) lay short and unparted. 

" Well, Hester, in punishment as usual ? " 

The door had been opened stealthily, and a 
short, plump girl of fifteen, with cold, light 
blue eyes and fi^r hair, peeped into the room. 

** The teachers know whether Vm m punish- 
ment as usual, and it doesn't matter to the 
girls,'^ said the child, hotly ; raising a paw of 
angry eyes from her book^ 

** A nice way to speak of your seniors and 
superiors. The gzrls^ indeed I " sneered Bella 
Lane. '* The Pet gets a shocking number of 
punishments, considering what a pet it is. 
But I suppose it likes them, because its dear 
schoolmistress ^ves them. Eh?^' 
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^^ I hate punishments/' answered the child, 
her face full of defiance, ^'but I hate joa 
more, Bella Lane. Go away." 

^^ Oh| dear, dear/' laughed Bella, with a 
shrug of her shoulders. ** The Pet in private 
uses strong language which Miss Berrington 
would weep to hear. Is it coming with us 
this afternon ? " 

^^ Yes, if I know this," Hester answered, 
going beck to her book quickly at the thought. 

^ Unless another punishment comes in the 
way/' put in Bella, '^ and Miss Berrington 
thinks Madame TtiBsaud would be bad for you. 
She thinks you are much too keen after all 
your pleasures^ Hester." 

^^ She didn't say that to jfou^ Bella," said the 
child, with a strange tremulous eagerness, half 
aogry, half pleading. 

" I was by and heard," smiled Bella, in en- 
joyment of the sc^ie, " you will not like her 
quite so well now, will you, dear ? " 

^^ If she said ity it is true } and I love her 
just as well as ever ; but she didn't mean you 

B 2 



4 THE ABBANDEL MOTTO. 

to tell me, and you are a sly, bad, wicked 
hypocrite." 

"What pretty words the Pet picks up. 
Does she learn them from her hero brother ? " 

" Take care how you talk about my only 
brother/' said the child, a sudden brilliant 
flush rising in her beautiful little face. " Oh, 
go away, Bella, you make me bad and angry.'* 

" Don't hurry over your task, dear," laughed 
Bella, retreating slowly, " Madame Tussaud 
will not be gone if you have to wait for another 
Saturday ; and we shall not cry ourselves 
quite ill if you don't come." 

Left alone once more, Hessie forgot her 
book entirely, and looked out afar through the 
little twigs of the laburnum to the blue beyond; 
vaguely wondering what life would be if it 
were all like this ; if there were no dear, dear 
father and mother to go home to when the 
holidays came, and no grand young soldier 
brother to come now and then like a flash of 
cheery light: vaguely wondering how much 
Bella's brother loved her ; and how it would 
be to live always with Bella. 
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Ah, little one 1 Though there were no birds 
among the leafless branches, and no voices in 
the cheerless room, to whisper how, in the life 
beyond that garden gate (standing ajar even 
now !) this wonder would be set at rest ; yet 
there slowly grew an unwonted longing in 
the big, shadowed eyes ; a puzzled sadness, 
which all vanished instantly when the door 
was opened again, and a pretty, gentle-looking 
girl of eighteen or nineteen came into the 
room and laid her hand on the open book in 
Hessie's lap, 

" How is this, dear? In disgrace? " 
" Yes, PoUie, I always am — as Bella says." 
" What have you been doing now ? " 
" I forgot to do my practising," said the 
child, penitently, " until the time was quite 

up. 

" But how could that be ? Did not Made- 
moiselle send you to the piano?" 

" Yes, but— but — I was trying to make a 
tune to go to the Charge of the Light Brigade, 
and I got into wishing Arthur had been there. 
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and pictnring him, and wliat he would have 
done, and I forgot until my time was up, and 
Bella Lane and Ljdia Dyott came in to sing 
their duet, and thej found me at it, and they 
laughed and went away and told Miss Berring* 
ton, and*— of course she punished me." 

^* Of course, d^ar," said the young teacher, 
with a little laugh herself too, as she looked 
lovingly into the earnest, upturned face. " She 
could not do otherwise. Is it a long lesson, 
you have ? " 

** No ; only it is harder than I thought it 
would be.*' 

** Or are you wandering in your thoughts 
to-day, little one ? You are not often baffled 
by a lesson. Where is the long memory of 
which I am so jealous?'' 

"I think I can only remember pleasant 
things, PoUie,'' said the child, gravely. 

"Because you have never had anything 
else to remember^ dear, and I trust never will 
have. Unpleasant things are best forgotten." 

'^ Yea," said the ohild, dreamily ; leaning 
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her tired little liead against PoUie's arm in 
happy ignorance of with how sore a pang 
thii truth would one daj pierce hen 

^' Is this a pleasant bit, dear, that you have 
to learn ? '' asked Pollie, presently. 

^' No, not at all. It is the description of 
CcBur de Lion's death, and I like him so that 
I hate to hear about his death. When he 
forgives Bertram, I. forgive him everything 
wrong he has done, even to his father.'' 

** Your forgiveness is soon won, dean" 

"No, it isn't, PoUie," said the child, look- 
ing up with a passionate light in her beautiful 
eyes ; her voice catching for a moment the 
hot, eager resentment which years afterwards 
she found it so hard to hide. ^^ If I had b^eii 
Berengaria I should never have forgiven Ber- 
tram, never. Perhaps it was for her sake he 
was put to death. Was it?'' 

'* I fancy not," said the young teacher, 
whoee knowledge of history was almost as 
limited as the little pupil's. " Biohard and 
Berangaria did not live happily together, 
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you knoW| except just at first. Now learn 
what Mrs. Markham tells you of it/' 

" Was Mrs. Markham real, PoUie ?" asked 
the child, still avoiding her task. 

" Yes, only her proper name was Pen- 
rose." 

" She must have been a very dull person 
to live with, PoUie ; always learning history, 
or writing it," continued Hessie, with a very 
thoughtful tone in her soft voice, " and I am 
sure poor Mr. Markham was very sick of it ; 
and I dare say he thought quite diflferently 
about some of the kings ; and how uncomfort- 
able it must have been." 

" She was very clever,'' said Pollie, with a 
little unconscious sigh. ^^ I wish I were as 
clever.'' 

" I don't," replied Hessie, folding her arms 
round the slight figure of the girl beside her. 
'* Tou will never write books, Pollie; and if 
your husband does, you will never read them« 
And you will be so happy. I shall try so 
hard to make you happy when I grow up." 
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Pollie Goldsmith — ^looking down so tenderly 
into the earnest eyes — read something there 
which, with those few simple words, cauie 
back to her one day in the years to come. 

" Now I must go,'' she said, after a little 
pause. 

*' I wish you always came with us when 
we went to see things,'' whispered Hessie, look- 
ing up with unshed tears in her eyes. " Stoop 
and kiss me, Pollie, or 1 shall be obliged to 
jump up to your neck, and I've promised not 
to stir." 

Pollie bent and kissed the beautiful little 
curved lips, murmuring, " You must not 
forget^ and call me Pollie before the others, 
dear. It does not do to a teacher, you 
know." 

" It is very hard to say Miss Goldsmith, 
when I love you so," replied the child,, 
simply. 

Pollie laughed as she turned away, and the 
laugh still lingered on her lips when she 
entered the class room, where the elder girk 

B 6 
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were dastered round the fire^ chatting of how 
they were going to spend their half hoHday. 

^^ I hope we ^hall not be kept waiting by 
that baby/^ said Bella Lane, turning to Miss 
Goldsmith as she came in, but not oonde- 
scending to address her by name, or to name 
the ^* baby" of whom she spoke. 

^^ What baby have we in this house, Miss 
Lane?*' asked Pollie, quietly. 

^^ Hester Bioice. Is she to oome with us? 
Ton knew quite well who I meant." 

" Tour mamma invited her. Of course she 
will go.'^ 

. ^^ I can't imagine why mamma invites bar 
all the time now, I enjoy things more witl^ 
out her; don't you^ Lydia?" asked BeUa 
petulantly, as she turned to a tall, plain, 
heavy-looking girl of aixteeo), who sat next 
tier, and was Bella's ^boscost fxteod,^ whab^ 
ever may be the interpretation of that vi^ac 
eoinnesioj)^ 

^ Yerymu^h better^ deair," answered Ljdki 
leaiAily; aeeeding^ as iuqiA to amy idoa oS 
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Bella's, but ignoring the first part of her 
speech^ because she understood very well the 
Tcadon of Mrs. Lane's patronage of Hesiiey 
having been perfectly alive during her last 
holidays to tho reports whioh coupled Mrs. 
Lane's name with that of Bessie's handsome 
iin<de, whose estate m Herefordshire was not 
fiir from Lydia Dyott's own home# 

^^ I suppose you have been helping Hester 
#itb het ptinishment lesson^ Misi^ Goldsmith/' 
asked Bella saroasticany. 

^^ Koy she never needa help at her lessons^" 

^^ She doea not do themi^ nevertheless* She 
did not play a note of what she ought to 
have played all tbro«igh her practising hour 
to«^y/' 

*^ That lost hour will not signify/' said Mistf 
Goldsmith^ qpietlyy at she opened her d^k at 
the table behind the girla^ ^ she plays« so well 
for H; child of nine that she earn afford to lose 
even an oocasioaial hour." 

^^ She is mote than nine/* pot in; Bella^ 
simvply. 
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" She is not ten, Miss Lane." 

^^ She cannot play such pieces as Bella 
can," said Lydia, lazily, " nor as most of us 
do/' 

" No, I did not say so," answered Pollie, 
without looking round, ^' nor is she quite of 
the same age. She may even attain that 
height of excellence in six years' time." 

'' Of course you admire her music and 
everything else about her," said Bella, with 
a toss of her head, " because you are infa- 
tuated — like some other people. I can't see 
anything in the child for my part, to turn 
people's heads." 

" She is a frank, brave, tender-hearted 
child,"^ said Pollie, looking up for a moment 
froiQ her writing, " with a great deal of in- 
herent rebellion, and hot, sensitive pride, 
which only either sorrow or kindness can 
eradicate. If you elder ones were kind to 
her that would do her unheard of good." 

" Oh I yes, if we all fell down and wor- 
shipped her it would quite convert her, I dare 
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say/' said Bella, coldly. " And we ought to, 
I suppose, because her father is rich. I think 
you are wise to win her favour, Miss Gold- 
smith ; for myself, I prefer choosing my friends 
unbiassed. Lydia, come and dress/' 

When the girls had left the room, Pollie 
raised her head from the paper she was filling 
for her mother to read, and kiss, and re-read ; 
and covering her face with her hands let the 
tears flow on unchecked. It was so cold and 
cruel of these girls to speak to her as they did 
sometimes ; these girls so nearly her own age, 
and yet so far removed from her. Teacher 
and scholar I In their paltry classification 
the two were far remote. So cold and heart- 
less was it, to dwell apart under this one roof, 
a life, too, that was but a preparation for 
another sojourn together, a little frirther on, 
in light of which this would seem but a 
moment's halting- place. 

With her elbows on the page which told 
bright, cheerful, pleasant bits of her school^ 
life, and over which her mother's heart would 
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rejoice and be glad, Pollie sobbed quietly^ 
until tbe door burst open, and a glad litde 
fignre sprang to her side. 

" Pollie I PoUie, dear, IVe said it. I never 
made a single mistake. It was all through 
you coming in to me« Look up*'' . 

But when Pollie, unthinkingly, looked up 
to say how glad she was, Hessie saw th^ 
marks of the tears, and laid her flushed cheek 
against PoUie's. 

^^ I know you are crying about me^'' she 
whispered, ^because you had no trouble 
before. Pollie, PoUiey'' she added^ almost 
breathlessly, ^^ I always make the people who 
love me unhappy.. I always do, and I am so 
wretched.'* 

Taking the beautiful little face in her hands^ 
Pollie looked far down into the clear^ sweet 
eyes. ^^You always bring unhappiness to 
those who love you, do you^ litde one?" she 
asked, with a &int smile. 
. " Yes, always. ' 

"Whyr 
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'^ Because they are good, and they get dis- 
appointed in me, and so I hurt them ; and it 
will be always the same, always.'* 

** Take care it is not so," said Pollie, with 
an earnestness that was almost prophetic, as 
she drew the child into her arms, ^^ it will be 
so easy to you in a few years' time." 

** What are you thinking of so— so sadly, 
FoUie ?" asked Hessie, wonderingly. 

** This little fece, dear,'* the young gover-^ 
neaa answered, kissing it gently, ^^ and hoping 
that it will brings not pain,, but gladness ever,^ 
to those who love it Now run away and 
dress*'' 
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CHAPTER 11. 



Mfis. Faley's brougham stood at the door 
when the three girls entered her house in 
Sussex Square, and Mrs. Lane was waiting 
in the hall, elegant and languid. Almost as 
young as Bella, she looked, in her brilliant 
mau7e and rich^white furs, and with her placid, 
unruffled &ce. She greeted her daughter 
and Lydia smilingly, but though she bent to 
kiss Hessie's cold, bright cheek, the child 
knew perfectly well that there was no shade 
of warmth or tenderness in the kiss. 

^^ Is grandma coming?" asked Bella, look- 
ing round. 

^^ No, dear, she is out to-day. It is better, 
too; we shall have more room.'' 
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" Only grandma always buys us something 
at the Bazaar/' pouted Bella. 

'* Just in time I I've got off on purpose 
to come with you/' called a boy's merry voice 
at the door, .** Aren't you glad ?" 

*' Tom I how you startle one," said Bella, 
as her brother (a school-boy some two or 
three years younger than herself) kissed her 
carelessly in passing. 

" You are glad, I know, mamma," he 
laughed, depositing another kiss on his 
mother's smooth cheek, and turning rapidly 
to shake hands with Lydia. 

" Yes, dear, of course I am. How well 
you look 1 Come here, Tom, This is Hester 
Bruce, niece to the Mn Bruce you knew when 
you were at Rebbington with me. This is my 
little boy, Hessie; not that he likes to be 
called little, though, at all." 

^' He isn't very big," said Hessie, looking 
quizzically at the boy's slight figure, as she 
put out her small gloved hand. 

" You are not very big, either," said Tom, 
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trying to retarn her look of easy curiosity, 
*' but you are very pretty, so I don't mind« 
Hadn't you better kiss me ? ' 

** No, thank you," said the child, with a 
piquant gravity on the small face. 

"Very well,** said Tom^, turniii^ on his 
heel with a smile of great superiority* " I 
don't care about it ; when T want a kiss I can 
take it." 

** You will never do that," Hessie an- 
swered^ ihe gravity deepening, " because 
yon are a genUeman, though you aren't a big 
one." 

And Tom, though he laughed, remembered 
that speech until the trouble came in which 
be proved it &lse* 

" Come, children, I am tired oi waiting," 
interrupted Mrs. Lane, moving to the door ; and 
they clustered after her. It would have beea 
a gayer little party inside the brougham, Bessie 
thought, if there had been room for Tom^ but 
he was perched outside ; and the two elder 
girls and Mrs^ Lane found amusement enough 
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indisouseing the fashions aod their fiiends, 
and Hessie in looking <mt upon the passing 
&ces im ihe busy, firosty streets* 

"Hester/* whispered Bella, pushing her 
back as they walked through the rooms at 
Baker«-stf eet, ^^ I hope you are not going to be 
so absurdly eager here in public. Don't show 
all the world thai you never saw anything so 
wonderAil as a imx-work in your life**' 

*' I couldn't show it, because I don't feel it/' 
answered the child, the enjoyment dying out 
of her eyes, " almost everything I ever saw 
is more wonderfol, but that needn't prevent 
my being surprised, because I hadn't expected 
them to look so real, I think. Who is this ?" 
she asked, turning to Tom, who followed her 
with his catalogue. 

" Henry the Third — poor fellow," said Tom, 
who felt that a little of his judgment was very 
necessary to assist the child in forming her 
own. 

" Is it ? Oh 1 1 don't call him * poor fellow,' 
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he broke his promises. Besides, anybody 
could do anything with him, if they flattered 
him. Wasn't that the king ? '' asked Hessie, 
growing vague. 

" Tes, I expect that's the fellow you mean. 
He used to drink a little too, if you are to 
believe some histories." 

" Most kings did," laughed the child, " but 
I suppose you mean a little too much. What 
a horrible thing to think of I I think a tipsy 
man is as bad as a man who tries to kill him- 
self" she added, with an odd little gesture of 
repugnance. 

*'You don't seem particularly to admire 
poor Henry's character," said Tom, laughing 
as he watched her, " but he has a beautiful 
face, hasn't he ? " 

" Do you know," she said, looking demurely 
from the boyish face beside her, to the royal 
figure above, " that I think you vsrill be like 
him when you grow up." 

" Thank you," laughed the boy, wondering 
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why he felt so vexed at her speech. ** Come 
along ; I dare saj he would have done great 
things if he could." 

" Or could have done great things if he 
would/' answered Hessie, with a little laugh. 
^^ It doesn't seem as if men ought to want to 
be taken care of like ; they ought to be strong 
and brave — especiaJly kings/' with which 
piece of vague logic the little figure marched 
on to the other attractions. 

" Go on into the Chamber of Horrors, if 
you wish it, children," said Mrs. Lane, " and 
I will wait for you here." They passed in 
rather eagerly, but presently Hessie crept 
back to her side ; a very sad shadow over the 
beautiful dark eyes. 

'' Why have you come out already," Mrs. 
Lane asked, as the child sat motionless beside 
her. 

"I'm frightened that that one murdered 
face will haunt me," she whispered, below 
her breath. *' Oh, why don't people let each 
other die as God lets them ? " 
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^* They can't always,** replied Mrs. Lfune^ 
earelessly. ^ Bat you need not think of it/' 

^^ I'm trying not to," said the child, with a 
liltle shudder, ^^ but I don't seem as if I conld 
help it. How terrible it would be if anyone 
you loyed was to die like that — I mean not to 
die, but to be killed. I think the thought of 
that £ace and tbe-~the bl^od will haunt me« 
I wish I hadn't gone in to-day." 

^^ Nonsense, child I Try to think of plea* 
santer thmgSy my dear," added. Mrs. Lane, 
more soMy^ as she gazed aJbout her. 

And the littite one, as she sat silent th^e^ 
tried to fix ber eyes od something attractive 
enough to blot out the Tivid remembranee of 
Marat's face. But she could not ; the bril-^ 
liance seemed to have left the rocons for her 
for ever. 

There were several shops to be visited on 
the way back, for BelWs stock of gloves and 
ribbons required, replenishing, and tlie early 
winter twilight had filled the hall with gloomy 
shadows when they entered it again. 
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A joung lady was waiting in the drawing 
room to see Mrs. Lane, the servant said^ as 
he opened the door. Mrs. Palej had not yet 
returned. And while she went in, the young 
people lingered at the stove, chatting idly. 

Suddenly Mrs. Lane stood amoAg them 
again, drew Hessie to her, and put on the hat 
the child had just thrown off. Her fingecs 
trembled a little as she tied the strings under 
the heavy brown curls, but her voice was 
calm as usual. 

•* Do not be frightened, my dear, but you 
are going home. Your papa has sent for 
you, and Miss Goldsmith is here to take 
you.'' 

"What is it? Oh! what is it?" gasped 
the child, turning suddenly to face her. 

"Tour mamma is ill, dear, but you must not 
be frightened ; it may not be much. And 
your brother— stand still, my dear." 

Pollie Groldsmith, who had followed Mrs. 
Lane into the heM, felt her knees totter as 
she looked upon the group which in that one 
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moment seemed photographed upon her 
mind. Mrs. Lane standing opposite her in 
her long, rich dress, calm and incapable, 
helpless to soothe or sympathise. The two 
elder girls, in their gay, fashionable costumes, 
looking with supercilious inquisitiven ess into 
Miss Goldsmith's pale face. The handsome 
little school boy with his blue eyes full of 
pitying enquiry, and — above all sad and 
dreary to Pollie — the little startled figure in 
its short brown velvet coat, nothing over it 
but the lavish wealth of hair ; the little brown 
hat all pushed on one side, and the glorious 
eyes all misty with bewilderment — until 
they caught sight of her ! Then in a minute 
they were hidden on her shoulder • 

" Take me home. Oh 1 Pollie, Pollie, 
please to take me home.'^ 

Miss Lane raised her eyebrows on hearing 
the junior teacher addressed with such 
familiarity, and Miss Dyott answered by a 
shrug of her shoulders. But the signs were 
lost on everyone else, and in the strange, sad 
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hush that followed, Pollle Goldsmith and her 
weary little charge were driyen through the 
lighted streets back to Lome House. 

There was no train until the night mail, 
and, for the hour or two between, Miss 
Berrington kept Hessie with her in her own 
room ; while PoUie tenderly packed every 
tiny treasure her little favourite had gathered 
round her, packing not a few with tears upon 
them. 

The cab was at the door before Hessie had 
spoken one word. Then she faltered, as 
Miss Berrington held her in her arms — 

" Is — mamma — dead ?" 

" No, dear. Oh no," she answered, re- 
lieved to hear the voice, even so faint and low. 

" Is— Arthur— dead ?' 

"The message never said so, dear," an- 
swered Miss Berrington, trying to hide her 
face from the searching, wistful eyes. " What- 
ever sorrow may come though, God will give 
our little one strength to bear it. And she 
must help her mother— with His help." 

VOL. I. 
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No words could have roused the child as 
these did.^ She rose and took the tea Miss 
Berrington, with swimming eyes, prepared for 
her ; and then she said her sad good-byes. 

" If I come back I will try as hard as I 
can to be better. I will, indeed/' she said, 
simply. 

Miss Berrington was still hovering about 
her, wrapping her own great shawl round 
her, and soothing and comforting the little 
breaking heart, when Bella and Lydia— -their 
time being up— entered the house full of 
questions. Miss Berrington signed to PoUie 
to make haste. The other girls gave their 
quiet, tearful kisses and went back to the 
class-room. Bella and Lydia hesitated. The 
tiny figure in the big grey shawl looked wist- 
fully into their faces. 

"I haven't ever liked you very much," the 
soft, childish voice whispered, " but please 
forgive me before I go, and ask God not to 
punish me any more." 

They kissed her warmly, and in another 
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minute she was lost to them in the wide, 
gloomj street. 

" She will soon be back, Miss Berrington," 
said Bella, feeling that she ought to say some- 
thing as they turned in together after watch- 
ing the cab out of sight. 

But Miss Berrington did not trust herself 
to answer, and Lydia was quite right when 
she whiflpered to her companion-^ 

" She doesn't expect her to oome bwk, 
that is pretty evident. Poor little tbi^gJ 
There was some good in her after all." 

And the big, tepdirkss ^yes, which Pollie 
watched in a nameless fear, looked from Ihe 
lighted railway carriage out into the darJcpess 
of jthe winter Jiight, trying to pierce the miiiity, 
shadowy future, seeming so wondrously far 
away from the life of careless childhood, 
which shelled left for ever. 
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CHAPTER HI. 



Seven years had passed since the mistress of 
Lome House had watched the departure of 
her little favourite, when, one morning, as she 
sat alone beside her cheerful fire, there came 
in to her the little pupil of her thoughts, 
" My own dear little pupil," she said in a 
tremulous voice, while glad tears started to 
her eyes, " yet neither little nor my pupfl 



now* 



** How pleasant this is, dear Miss Berring- 
ton, how pleasant it is to see you again," 
said Hessie, in the soft, musical voice of old, 
as she rose from the low clinging attitude into 
which she had fallen beside her old gover- 
ness, and put down her hat. " The room is 



^ 
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just the same, and you are just the same ; 
only / am changed in the years and years 
since — since that time." 

^' Naturally, my dear/' said Miss Berring- 
ton, stirring the fire and putting a low seat 
for Hester beside her own. " You left me 
a little child, and you come back to me 

" Don't hesitate, Miss Berrington," said 
Hessie, smiling, " Were you going to say a 
hoyden ?' 

" Let me see before I can judge. Now 
you hftve taken your hat oflF I can see better. 
Stand there a minute." 

With the obedience of the child she had 
been when they parted, Hessie stood opposite 
the grave^ kind eyes; with a look half of 
laughter and half of tears. 

Miss Berrington gazed long into the beau- 
tiful young face, which flushed shyly under 
her keen scrutiny, then turned to the fire 
again with an unconscious little smile. 

** I don't look like a stranger to you, do I, 
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Miss Benington ?" asked Hessie, wistfully, as 
she slipped down on the rug before hef , and 
looked up into her eyes. *^ What shall I do 
to show you unmistakably the little Hessie of 
old) the naughty child to whom you were so 
very, yery kind and good ?" 

" She is here, quite unmistakably," said 
the old lady, gently kissing the quivering lips, 
" aad yet, let me have the curls again for a 
minute." 

With a light little laugh Hessie let down 
the masses of brown hair, the ends of which 
curled heavily and richly still ; and Miss Ber- 
rington gave the childish face another intent 
gaze, then stooped and left another lingering 
kiss upon it. 

^^ Now go to the glass and put it up again 
dear,*' she said, wishing only for a quiet mo- 
ment's thought. 

There was something so strangely and in- 
expressibly winning about the girl's face, so 
inexplicably fascinating to her, that she 
Wanted a minute's pause from gazing at it 
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and wondering wherein the charm lay. It 
was not that the features were perfect, yet 
somehow there was a very perfection of beauty 
in the changing expression of the small, bright 
face, and the glorious dark eyes. 

"Will that do, Miss Berrington?" asked 
Hessie, turning suddenly from the glass with 
her hair bound round and round her dainty 
little head ; and breaking in upon the old 
lady's long thought. "I never imagined I 
was coming here to perform my toilet." 

" Yes, that will do, dear. Now, sit here 
and tell me everything." 

*'May I have some breakfast, please?'^ 
asked Hessie, lightly, though her eyes sad- 
dened. " We only came into town late last 
night, and we go on to Dover to-day, so, as 
papa is late in the mornings, I told him I 
should go out to breakfast to make the most 
of my time, you see." 

" Thank you, dear, that was a kind plan. 
But how careless I have been never to think 
of it.'' 
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" It would not have been a very nataral 
thought, Miss Bemngton, that I had not 
breakfasted at eleven o'clock a»m. Maj 
I have it in one of the school-room cups, 
please ?" 

Miss Berrington laughed as she gave the 
order. 

" Breakfast for two, in the school-room ser^ 
vice. 

And when it came they took the meal to- 
gether, making it last as long as possible, 
though thej did little execution among the 
delicacies. As thej talked, in an idle, lov- 
ing, desultory way, they seemed to avoid by 
tacit consent everything relating to the past. 
But when the cloth was taken away, and the 
chairs drawn again to the fire, Hessie asked, 
laying her hand gently on Miss Berring- 
ton*B — 

" What did you ask me to tell you ?* 

** Tell me, dear — ^you know — just what you 
said you could not tell me in your letters." 

** About — that time you mean ?" 
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^*Yes, dear/' 

^'I don't know how," Hessie answered, 
with the old childish simplicity, as she 
drooped her head a little and looked from 
under her dark lashes into the glowing fire, 
her brows contracted as if she saw some 
painful picture there. "There is such a 
heavy cloud above that time. Miss Berring- 
ton, that I can hardly yet see how things 
were. I can only remember the story 
was told me of my brother's falling into 
temptation, led by a villain who enticed 
him to the gaming houses night after 
night until his ruin was complete; how 
leaving one of these dens of wickedness one 
night penniless and not himself, mad under 
the pressure of debts that he could never pay, 
Arthur turned upon this villain and told him 
a bitter truth. Oh ! you know the rest ; how 
they quarrelled and fought; and how this 
wretch, though he was a soldier and an 
Englishman (Oh, what a disgrace to the 
nation and the army ! ) left him lying with 

5 
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a bullet through the rash, boyish heart in a 
wood near Berlin. Oh! Miss Berrington, 
how can these things be done in God's 
bright, beautiful world? and how can we 
believe He orders them?" 

"Never mind that question, little one^'* 
said Miss Berrington, tmconsciously falling 
into the old manner of addressing the child. 
" We know He orders all things well." 

" I remember," Hessid went on, never 
moving her eyes, **the temble change I 
found at home ; the hush and darkness of the 
house; my father's stern and silent agony, 
atid my mother's vain effort to bear up against 
this grief. I knew how fifesh tidings came 
day after day of Arthur's debts ; and why the 
old lusiuries were given up, and the old ser- 
vants dismissed. All this I knew and under- 
stood, child as I was, but nothing seemed to 
matter, because my heart seemed dying as I 
watched my mother fading day by day. Oh ! 
the agony of the feeling that I could not help 
her, that 1 could not keep her with me by all 
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the strength and intensity of mj love; 
could only cling to her with a wild hope that 
we might be so close together that God could 
not part us ; that when He took her, He 
might be obliged to take me too. It was 9. 
wicked, cowardly prayer I know, and He was 
too merciful to heed it. He left me to be a 
little help and comfort to one who mourns 
her with a deeper sorrow even than my own. 
We two have been always together since she 
left us, and very restless; never staying long 
in any one place, through all the six years. 
But now,'* Hessie whispered, the tiny hands 
clasped tightly in her lap, ** he is weak and 
suflfering himself, and we are on our way to 
Italy, to— to try if that will strengthen him. 
My dear, dear teacher, you have taught me 
so many things, teach me to be brave and 
patient in this pain of seeing my father suffer. 
Oh I isn't it worse than anything on earth, to 
be helpless to prevent pain and suffering to 
one you love 2'* 

** I can but pray for you, dear/* said the 
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old lady, softly kissing the trembling Kps. 
^^ That I shall always do, as I have always 
done/' 

Hessie was silent a long time, still gazing 
among the ruddy coals, and Miss Berrington 
did not disturb her. When she spoke at last, 
it was with a little start. 

** I should have been just leaving you now. 
Miss Berrington ; girls leave school about 
seventeen, don't they ? and I should have had 
all your lessons and your advice to help me. 
Ah me I I might then, perhaps, have been 
more fit for the years before me, more brave 
to meet their trials ; more humble to bear 
their blessings." 

" How has your education been carried on, 
Hessie?'' the old lady asked, with a little 
shake in her voice. 

^^ Oh ! on a most curious principle," said 
Hester, noticing it, and trying to laugh. ^^ I 
have had in my wanderings a few lessons 
here and there — here in dancing, perhaps; 
there in whist." 
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*' I hope your masic has not been neg- 
lected?'' 

^^ I have had some lessons — accidentalsi all 
of them ; and I don't play — oh I not like any 
of your pupils, of course, Miss Berrington ; 
but I love it, if possible, better than ever," 

*' Your drawing, too ?" 

^^ My drawing has made rapid progress. I 
can draw papa asleep in the comer of a rail- 
way carriage in his velvet night-cap, and put 
the nose in so true to life, that he almost 
always recognizes it ; and I can draw, if you 
wish it, a study from real life in the expression 
of the cabby who brought me here when 
(after his grumbling hard at the double fare I 
had given him) I handed him another shil- 
ling because I told him I thought bad temper 
must make him so very uncomfortable. Yes, 
his face was a study for Leech. Then there 
are other necessary branches of education, 
aren't there. Miss Berrington ? My French 
and German are very advanced. I can make 
myself understood in either country when I 
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only require to order dinner or rooms— always 
provided that the person to whom I give the 
orders is possessed of good natural capacity 
and quick intelligence. In arithmetic I am 
rather forward j I have reached the Rule of 
Three, and am ready now for the Eule of 
Four." 

" Can you spell ?" asked Miss Berrington, 
trying to speak gaily, while she watched sadly 
the wistful face that mocked the girl's light 
words. 

** I have done very little ; sometimes I have 
tried to do my best, and sometimes I have felt 
tired and impatient, and not tried at all. 
And — and," said Hessie, raising a pair of big, 
sad eyes, in which the tears were struggling, 
^^I shall soon know how sadly deficient I am. 
I shall soon feel it when I mix with other 
^Is — ^if ever I do." 

^^ Does it depend at all on what the other 
girls are, dear, do you think ?" 

^^ I am wofully behind them all, I am sure." 
Then after a little pause, she asked, *^ Tell me 
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about mj old contemporaries, please, Miss 
Berringfton; Follie Goldsmith never writes 
to me ; why is it ?" 

"Pollie*s old fault, dear, I suppose; her 
k^n, sensitive pride is to blame. She thinks 
you and she are no longer school-fellows, as 
you used to say, and that now you move in 
different poidtions." 

" The only position I move in," said Hesfi^ie, 
quaintly, " is a very cramped one, produced 
by the limited dimensions of railway carriages. 
IsPoUie's a more comfortable one than that?'' 

^ She lives in Birmingham, she and her 
mother, and an aunt, and they are as happy 
as possible together," answered Miss Berring- 
ton, smiling. *' Pollie takes a few morning 
pupils. It is one of the happiest little homes 
in Birmingham, I should say*" 

" They must be very happy," said the girl, 
with a little sigfa^ 

** They are not living as Mrs. Goldsmith has 
been used to live,'' continued the old lady^ 
quietly, ** but th% never regret that. , Pollie 
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is not obliged to teach even, but they are fond 
of giving, and would sooner work to earn 
money than not have it to give." 

" I should so like to see her," said Hessie, 
thoughtfully, **Some day, perhaps, I shall. 
I wish you would persuade her to write to me. 
Miss Berrington. I wish you would tell her 
what good her one letter did me ; tell her her 
letters would come to me like her own gentle 
voice, and help me now in my ignorance and 
unrest, as that used to help me when I was a 
little child, not a bit more weak and wavering 
and needing help than I am now. Would you 
tell her that ? And what of my other school- 
fellows ?'' 

"You should tell me of some of them," 
answered Miss Berrington, with a smile. 
" Bella Lane, for instance, is your cousin now, 
and Lydia Dyott a kind of connexion. Have 
you seen either of them since your uncle's 
marriage ? " 

*' Neither. I have not seen them since I 
left here. Somehow I do lAt feel any longing 
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for the honour. I wa43 so astonished about 
uncle Alfred's marriage I When we met a 
Herefordshire gentleman in Paris, and he was 
talking of it, he told papa Mrs. Lane made a 
dead set at uncle Alf. I remember puzzling 
over it until I decided she had performed some 
lugubrious quadrille for his sole benefit, and 
he had been bo charmed that he married her 
—instead of offering her half his kingdom. 
Oh I what a long, long time ago that seems ! 
My little twin cousins must be five years old 
now/' 

^' I have never seen Miss Lane since she left 
me," said Miss Berrington. 

" Nor have you seen me until to-day, Miss 
Berrington," said Hessie, promptly, " but in- 
deed this is the first time we have ever stayed 
in London since." 

"Bella Lane is often here. You know her 
grandmother lives in Sussex-square, when she 
is not with her daughter, or with the Dyotts 
at Eebbington. Lydia and Bella are greater 
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fioe&cU than ever now that they live within a 
drive of each other/' 

^^ I suppose I shall see something of them 
when we come home again/' said Hester, with 
no t^erj great gladness in the thought. ^^ I 
wonder how Bella likes Churleigh." 

" Very mnoh^ I should think," laughed Miss 
Berrington. ^' Life at Churleigh would be a 
great improvement on what she has been used 
tO) I fancy ; it is a btoutiful place, isn't it?" 

" Yes. I can just remember it ; but it was 
never like — — . Tell me of the other girls^ 
please," concluded Hessie, with a little sigh. 

So long a talk it was about those old times^ 
that the clocks were striking three, when 
Hester, having re^packed, and put on her 
pretty blue travelling*4ress, entered their 
private room at the Great Western, and saw 
the early dinner laid# 

Her father stood at the window with the 
l^meB in his hand ; but, though he held it 
tightly with his finger pressed on one spot, he 
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WM looking oat upon the uninyiting pros- 
pect* 

^^ Papa/' said Hester, standing beside hitn, 
and looking up into his face with unspeakable 
fear, as she noticed the angry and bewildered 
look in his eyes. " Papa, has anything hap- 
pened while I have been away ? " 

She had lived with him nearly seventeen 
years, but only once had seen this expression 
on his face before. She had been his dearest 
friend— his only companion— for more than 
seven of these, yet never before had he looked 
down upon her with such doubt and pain. 

" Yes," he said, hoarsely, " but you cannot 
understand." 

" Tell me, dear," she whispered, " I shall 
understand." 

He turned from the window, and laid the 
paper upon the table. 

" Eead that then, Hessie." 

Bending very low over the columns that 
her face might tell no tales, she read a para- 
graph which told the world that the Earl of 
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fisencU than ever now that they live within a 
drive of each other/' 

^^ I soppose I e^hall see something of them 
when we come home again/' said Hester, with 
no rery great gladness in the thought. ^^ I 
wonder how Bella Ukes Churleigh." 

^^ Very mnoh^ I should think/' laughed Miss 
Berrington. ^' Life at Churleigh would be a 
great improvement on what she has been used 
tO) I fancy ; it is a btoutiful place, isn't it ? " 

" Yes. I can just remember it ; but it was 

never like . Tell me of the other girls, 

pleaj^e," concluded Hessie, with a little sigh. 

So long a talk it was about those old times^ 
that the clocks were striking three, when 
Hester, having re^packed, and put on her 
pretty blue travelling*4ress^ entered their 
private room at the Great Western, and saw 
the early dinner laid# 

Her father stood a^ the window with the 
limes in his hand; but, though he held it 
tightly with his finger pressed on one spot^ he 
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WM looking out upon the uninyiting prod- 
pectt 

^^ Papa/' said Hester, standing beside lum^ 
and looking up into his face with iin«peakable 
fear, as she noticed the angry and bewildere^l 
look in hid eyes. ^^ Papa, has anything liap» 
pened while I have been away ? '^ 

She had lived with him nearly seventeen 
years, bat only once had seen this expression 
on his face before. She had been his dearest 
friend— his only companion— for more than 
seven of these, yet never before had he looked 
down upon her with such doubt and poin^ 

" Yes," he said, hoarsely, " but you 
understand." 

" Tell me, dear," she whispered^ ^ I 
understand." 

He turned from the window, 
paper upon the table. 

" Bead that then, Hessie/' 

Bending very low over 
her face might tell no talo^ 
graph which told the 
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heart, dear," said Hessiei softly, as she clung 
to him, and tried to raise a calm bright face to 
his, "I shall have your guidance just tbe 

same." 

The tears gathered slowly in her father's 
eyes, and she was glad to see therp^ Sad as 
it looked, it was better than that stem, white 
agony. He kissed her many times, tb^n 
roused himself and spoke hastily with a 
tremble in his voice. 

** There is but one home for you, my child, 
afterwards. Hush 1 you said you would listen. 
That of course is with your uncle Alfred at 
Churleigh. He will be very kind and tender 
to my orphan child ; and, though I do not 
know his wife, I feel he must have ohosen one 
who will be a mother to the motherless. Her 
daughter too, will surely be more a com- 
panion for you than your own little twin 
cousins can be, and make the life pleasanter. 
I can only pray for your happiness, my dar- 
ling, and trust. But from to-'day that will 
be harder, for Wye Abbey (owe of the seats 
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of the Earl of Leaholme) adjoins Ghurleigh^ 
and Lord Leaholme will be your nearest 
neighbour. Hester, my dying prayer to you 
will be to hold him always in the horror 
I have ever done. Assure me of this erea 
now/' 

^^ But that is so unnecessary, papa,'' laid 
Hessie, readily ; ^^ of course I must ever hate 
him as I hate him now, as I have ever done 
since I heard of him when but a little 
chad/' 

^^ But I must have more assurance •; I 
nrast have a promise from you that you will 
do this/' 

" Dear father," she whispered, laying her 
hands on his, and looking up into his eyes, 
^^ I shall never be able to forget what he has 
done, I nrast always look upon him as my 
brother's murderer ; as more— for what waiBher 
life and yours afterwards, and-i-^oh, father, 
how could I do oliierwise ?" 

*^ When I first read the notice," said Air. 
Bruce, wearily, '^ I thought it possible there 
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might have been two officers of the same 
name, even in that one regiment ; and while 
you were away I went and made inquiries. 
No, of course not. Only one ; the same man, 
and bearing still the character he bore when 
Arthur joined the regiment, and was warned 
against him.'' 

"Papa," said Hester, feeling it would be 
best to speak of this now for the first and last 
time, "wasn't he obliged to leave the regi- 
ment, then? Would the gentlemen allow 
him to be their comrade still ?" 

" They never knew," he answered, in a 
voice of suppressed passion, " 1 knew it only 
by the letter Arthur sent. The servant my poor 
boy had then had been often bribed before by 
Arrandel, and was bribed then. * He had found 
his master that morning shot through the 
heart,' he said ; and while the authorities 
looked roimd for a probable murderer, the 
real murderer left Berlin easily and comfort- 
ably. I found Arthur alone there, the servant 
having followed the real master whom he had 
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served. But the friends did their work of 
secresy but ill, for they had not prevented 
my poor boy posting a letter to me the night 
before he fought, telling me everything." 

" Then it was that letter which first told 
you, papa ?" whispered Hessie, her face white 
and stem like her father's. 

" Yes, so T had hope with me on my journey, 
though so little. You may guess the cruel 
ending when they took me in to my poor 
dead boy. And he, Hessie, Ae, the doer of 
this foul deed, has inherited a title and posi- 
tion which has been proudly and purely 
borne by the highest in the land. So true it 
is, God's ways are not our ways." 

" Does Uncle Alf know he did this thing, 
papa ?* asked Hester, after a pause. 

" No, I told no one, but — ^but your mother 
and yourself. You will judge for yourself 
whether he shall be told. Perhaps it is not 
for us to interfere, if they are friends ; but for 
yourself, my darling, you will remember how 
his hand is stained," 

VOL, I. D 
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" Always— always." 

" And this is a promise between ns f ' 

" A promise, father." 

Her father's bitterness of wrong Hester 
shared ; her Other's abhorrence of the man 
who had given them the one overpowering 
misery of their lives ; bnt the fether's anger 
was, after all, less deep and undying than 
that which homed in the girl's strong, ardent 
natore, as she looked apon the wreck that 
this misery had left. 

So Hester sealed her undying hatred to her 
brother's destroyer, little imagining the sor- 
row it would bring. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



During the two years which Hester and her 
father spent in Italy, Lord Leaholme's name 
was never mentioned by either. Both 
avoided it, for various reasons, and as they 
hardly ever saw an English paper, the sub- 
ject did not rise against their will when they 
were together — together always now, for Mr. 
Bruce was sinking fast, and Hessie clung to 
him with a kind of double' tenderness and 
pity. A tender care and pity for his weak- 
ness and pain, a tender care and pity for her- 
self in the consciousness that these were the 
last hours she could have him with her, — he, 
the only one in all the world to whose heart 
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she could cling, a pity to herself which made 
her sorrow to leave him for a moment. 

It was the last night, and he had been 
sleeping, while she with her head bent upon 
her hands prayed that this sleep might do 
him good. When she looked up at last she 
saw his eyes tfxed on her with a strange, 
yearning sadness in their depths. She bent 
with a kiss to catch his whispered words. 

" Is Alfred come V 

** Not yet. He hardly could be here yet, 
dear." 

" I hope he will be in time. Have you 
spoken to Colonel Piatt T 

" Yes, this morning, papa." 

"And you will go with them, dearest?" 

** Yes, I have said so," faltered Hessie; "I 
shall not care where I go then." 

** Hush I don't say that, my darling. I am 
glad to think you will be with them for a 
little time before your new life begins. Tou 
^\rill not be fit for the journey with Alf, 
nor to go into a new, strange home just yet. 
You are fond of Ella Piatt?" 
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** Yes, I am fond of her, papa," said Hessie, 
the low voice making unconscious emphasis, 
as if that fondness were a very distinct thing 
from the love with which her sad little heart 
was overflowing. 

" And you will like to spend a year with 
them and go back when they go ?" he asked, 
tenderly. 

" Yes, papa, that will be when Ella marries, 
in a little less than a year's time — a year's 
time," she repeated, with unconscious pathos, 
as if the years were going to be very dreary 
ones. 

"Hessie," her father whispered, gravely 
and tenderly, as he read her face. " If you 
are not happy in your new home you will be 
in haste to leave it ; and there is but one 
way in which you can do so ; but oh, my 
little girl, my darling little girl, do not 
let that influence you, or you will leave it for 
a real misery. Never marry for a home, my 
child. Marry only one to whom — through 
pain and misery — ^you can be true and 
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faithAil unto death. Remember that, my 
darling, as you are to remember one thing 
more." 

He laid his hand softly on hers and spoke 
a little clearer. '* When they tell you you 
are beautiful, Hessie, my dear loved child, 
remember that the beauty is in the truthful- 
ness and innocence and purity of the brave, 
sweet face. If those are gone, if the goodness 
is to fade from the young face that is watch- 
ing me ; better that it should lie here beside 
me, still and dead. Love, will you remember 

this r 

*' Can I forget," she cried, and hid her fece. 
** Can I forget, dear father, that, or anything 
which you have told me ?'' 

The night wore on in silence, and when 
the first fisiint streak of dawn crept softly in 
and lay upon the bed, the tired voice 
whispered. " I am better, darling." 

At those few bright words, so wearily 
spoken, the poor brave little heart gave wayj 
the tension of the long night's agonised watch 
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was broken; and Hessie fell on her kneea 
sobbing pitifnlly. 

" Is Alf comer 

She could not say the ^^ No/' and she shook 
her head. 

*' Then he will not be in time. Darling, 
look up at me again. I have no pain now.'' 
The voice grew lower and more earnest. 
" Think tenderly of me, Hessie. Come 
nearer — nearer, love. My little girl — my 
only one. He will not leave thee, though I 
do. He will not — forsake thee. It is coming 
—so gently. And my Redeemer— waits to 
give — merest." 

And when the early sunlight flooded the 
room in its pure and heavenly light, he lay 
still and motionless in his last, most restful 
sleep. 

Mr. Alfred Bruce arrived in Nice the morn- 
ing after bis brother's death, and that day he 
spent alone, sadly bowed down by his only 
brother's death, and the grief and disappoint^ 
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ment of not having been in time to speak to 
him. 

No trouble awaited him in consequence of 
his brother's will. Everything was left to 
Hester, and that everything amounted to 
but little, as the expenses of the last two 
years had been drawn entirely from the small 
remnant of Mr. Bruce's fortune. 

Hester told her uncle of the arrangement 
that she should travel for some months with 
Colonel and Mrs. Piatt; who were living 
abroad for the benefit of their own daughter, 
Ella, who, though a few years older than 
Hessie, found it very much more difficult to 
acquire the languages ; and Mr. Bruce entered 
into the plan gladly. He felt that the long 
watching and nursing, and the bitter sorrow 
which seemed so completely to have "entered 
her soul,'' would hardly fit her for her new 
home among strange faces. As for Hessie 
herself, she dreaded the going back, and 
she dreaded the going on. In her silent grief 
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they could do with her what they chose. So 
her uncle saw her off with doubt and anxiety, 
remembering that last visit to the lonely, 
sunny grave, where poor little Hessie thought 
her own heart lay. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Late on one of the bleakest evenings of the 
early summer, Hester came to the end of the 
first journey she had ever taken alone ; and 
waited beside her boxes on the platform of 
the dimly-lighted station that stood on the 
outskirts of the village of Euyglen. 

Hester's eyes followed the train almost wist- 
fully, as it rolled away, though she had left 
nothing at all in the carriage behind her, 
then they came back slowly, and she followed 
the porter through the gloomy station yard, 
to where a servant in livery stood beside the 
a waiting carriage. 

" The master would have been here him- 
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self 'm, but he only returns from toTni by 
the night maiL'' 

** Oh/' said Hester, her heart falling a little 
as she heard it, ^' thank you.'' 

In half an hour more she was to be at 
home. Would it be the home unattainable 
'mid pleasures and palaoes? What should 
she do until she reached it ? Sleep ? Nothing 
was more thoroughly out of her power. 
Flatten her nose against the window, and look 
out ? That she did, but the gloomy black- 
ness was not attractive, even though now and 
then the carriage lamps threw odd, weird little 
flashes on a spot of the undistinguishable land- 
scape, which reminded her of the quick Satanic 
smile of Mephistopheles in the opera ; or 
though sometimes she could even catch the 
outline of a dark, huge tree. At last she 
settled herself back in the carriage and began 
to sing ; for so tired of thinking was she that 
she wanted to put that out of her power. 
The horses made a slow turn, the coach- 
man's voice called down " Good night," and 
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Hester's heart beat quicker, for she knew she 
was taming in at the lodge gates. 

The wheels ran on faster and more smoothly, 
then stopped, and, half-dazzled by the light 
which poured from the open hall door, 
Hessie mounted the wide stone steps very 
slowly indeed. As the servant closed the 
door behind her, a young lady came into the 
hall — a small girl, in gay evening costume, 
with light hair, very much waved and puffed* 
A pretty girl in her way, but the roses in her 
plump cheeks had too purple a tint, and her 
blue eyes were too cold and changeless. 

*' How do you do ?" she said, holding out 
a warm hand, and speaking as if this were a 
tiresome duty, and the sooner it were over 
the better. **Will you take tea or supper?" 

Hester put her cold little hand in Bella's, 
and stooped to kiss her with a feeling of 
greater loneliness than she had yet known. 
Feeling how carelessly Bella turned her 
cheek for the kiss, she raised the pale little 
face again rather proudly, saying, with utter 
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weariness, ^^ I should like to see a fire most of 
all." 

With an odd little smile on her lips (Bella 
Lane never smiled except upon her lips), 
she told Hester to follow her ; and throwing 
open the door through which she had come, 
she led Hessie into a large, brilliantly-lighted 
drawing room. 

^^ Hester says that all she cares to see is a 
fire, mamma,'' she said, with a titter, ^^ so I was 
obliged to bring her here." 

Hester saw nothing distinctly, but she felt 
that a crowd of faces were turned to her in 
cool, well-bred surprise, and that one voice 
said something about the cold night. Stand- 
ing where she was, and drawing her travelling 
cloak tightly round her, as if the sight 
of the thin, light dresses made it more wel- 
come, she quietly begged pardon, and asked 
if she might go to her room. 

When she reached it she took upon 
herself to order a fire, and sat before it until 
it seemed to give her back more gloomy 
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pictures of her coming life than she cared to 
see just yet, and so she went to bed. And 
when their guests were gone, Mrs. Bruce and 
Bella came in and kissed her with a cold 
good night. 

Surely the breabEast bell ! It woke poor 
little tired Hester with a start from her first 
sleep. She entered the breakfast room slowly, 
wondering what would be her greeting. 

A slight nod from Bella and Miss Dyott ; 
a long, wondering gaze from two pairs of 
childish eyes ; and a half-muttered ^^ Miss 
Bruce," from the head of the table, in 
acknowledgment of which careless introduc- 
tion Hester gave a slight, rather scornful 
bow, trying to hide the aching at her heart. 
She was just taking the seat to which Mrs. 
Bruce motioned her, when her uncle entered 
— ^her dear father's brother. She met him 
with the great tears welling up behind her 
eyes, and raised her face for a kiss. 

** Well, Hessie, here you are at last, then t" 
he said, laying his hand upon her head cares* 
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singly. ^^I began to think yon had found 
another guardian. Let me look at you, now 
you are grown up. I can see nothing through 
those lashes. Those, at any rate, you inherit 
from your father. Something else too, I can 
guess,'* he added, tenderly kissing her. 

Then he sat down, and a few minutes after- 
wards Hessie fancied he had forgotten her 
very presence ; as she fancied often until she 
learnt to know him better. 

She was wondering how long it would take 
her to grow to feel at all at home among the 
diflferent faces there, and who the two strangers 
could be on the other side of the table, when 
one spoke to her, in apleasant, rich-toned voice. 

" Allow me to thank you. Miss Bruce" (the 
name, though it had been so slurringly 
whispered, popped out in the most natural 
manner possible), " for rescuing me from a 
public reprimand." 

" Not until I know how I have done it,'' 
said Hessie, in her frank, sweet voice, as she 
looked up at the speaker. Looked up to meet 
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I 

the half-searching, half-ainused glance of a 
pair of grave, dark eyea which had yet a ready 
laughter in their depths ; looked up for that 
quick, quizzical glance to fix for ever in her 
memory a handsome, restless, intelligent face, 
browned by many climates ; thick hair, with 
a rich loose waviness in it, growing low on 
the broad forehead, and a rather proud yet 
laughing mouth, half-hidden under the hand- 
some dark moustache. In her rapid thoughts 
Hester imagined that she saw a perfect English 
gentleman ; and such a brave-looking English 
gentleman as she had never seen exactly 
opposite her before, in all her travels* 

** Of course not ; how could T expect it ? " 
he said, readily, "but the fact is, my late 
appearance was just beginning to be a painful 
subject of discussion when you appeared to 
the rescue. And I really had no excuse to 
offer. What is it James ? Oh ! thank you. 
Where did I drop it?" 

" In the study, my lord,'* said the butler, 
as he handed him a handsome signet ring. 
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** Is that the ring that never can be lost ? '^ 
asked Mr. Bruce. 

"Yes. I have tried the experiment, you 
see, and it has failed. T never dropped it 
though, before last night." 

** Let me show it to grandmama, will you ?" 
asked Bella, reaching out her hand for it. 

He gave it to her laughing, " It is no curi- 
osity, Miss Lane. There is some tradition 
attached to it, I know, but I am hazy in the 
particulars.*' 

** I see nothing but the armorial bearings 
of the Arrandels," said Mrs. Paley, examin- 
ing the ring through her glasses. 

"And they are beautifully done, aren't 
they ?" asked Bella, looking over her shoulder. 
** What is this Latin motto in English, Lord 
Leaholme?" 

The name struck Hester with a great shock^ 
and took away her breath ; her heart beat 
heavily, and a strong shuddering thrill ran 
through all her pulses. She hated herself for 
having looked at, or spoken to him ; and her 
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lip curled with the contempt she felt she could 
not hide. 

^* Will you look at the ring, Hester ?** in- 
quired Lydia, as it came round to her. 

^^ I don't understand Latin/' she said, not 
ofiFering to take it. 

** You could read that easily," the pleasant 
voice said again. ** It is only the Latin for 
* We win forgiveness by forgiving.' " 

•*We all know the Arrandel motto very 
well," said Mr. Bruce, smiling ; " and we all 
know how proud you Arrandels are of the 
way you won it four hundred years ago." 

** Are we ?'* asked the Earl. ** Do you think 
that is a legitimate sort of pride. Miss 
Bruce." 

" Yes," said Hester, coldly, " to those who 
can honourably wear such a motto." 

** Hessie, you are fatigued after your jour- 
ney, aren't you, dear ?" said her uncle, remark* 
ing the tone. 

^^ No, thank you, uncle. It was hardly a 
journey to suffer from after a night's rest." 
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" Hardly/' he said, " if you are used to 
travelling." 

" Or like it," put in Lord Leaholme, "which 
is the case, I fancy." 

*' Are you a judge^ then ?" asked Hester, 
involuntarily. 

'* Yes, I think so. You have travelled a 
good deal, and you like it." 

*' You have travelled a good deal, too," she 
said, carelessly. 

" That is not half a judgment. Do I like 
it?" 

" I don't know. N-o, I think not." 

" And may I ask how you can tell ?" 

** You look restless ; as if you came back 
always unsatisfied." 

She regretted the words the moment they 
were uttered, and doubly so when she felt, 
rather than saw, Mrs. Bruce's glance. Her 
quick, impetuous answers were so ready, often 
to be bitterly repented of. Poor child I could 
her childish impulses and pure, unsuspicious 
nature guide her in her lamentable ignorance 
of the etiquette of this un&miliar household ? 
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" I beg your pardon," Hester said, looking 
down again shyly, and meaning to address 
no one in particular, " but you asked.*' 

" I did/' said the Earl, in a low laughing 
voice, as his flashing eyes looked down into 
hers, *' and I thank you for the truthful an- 
swer. Next time I go abroad I will try to 
leave the restless, unsatisfied expression be- 
hind me, on somebody's foreign visage." 

*' Such journeys as we take you would just 
call staying at home. Lord Leaholme," said 
Bella, rather vaguely, " because you have been 
everywhere." 

*^ Pray hush," he answered, comicallyi " my 
shame will be increased tenfold if I have 
come home unsatisfied with everywhere." 

" I should so like to travel, papa," said 
Bella, insinuatingly. 

"It is very tiring," put in Mrs. Paley, 
languidly. 

" Yet it is pleasant," said Mr. Bruce, "when 
one can do it, to see the world one lives in ; 
very pleasant to have those times to think 
and talk of when one settles down at last." 
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** Very," answered Leaholme, coolly, " un- 
less they always leave such marks upon one's 
face that a strange pair of eyes can measure 
one's travels at a glance. Does there come a 
fresh wrinkle after every voyage, Miss Bruce ?" 

Hester blushed hotly, but took no heed of 
the question. He did not turn his eyes away 
from her face, and there was a little smile in 
his voice. 

" May I ask you to pass me my ring ? On 
its way round to me again it has stopped 
beside you." 

She pushed it slowly across the table, 
hardly touching it as she did so. 

" Thank you," he said, looking curiously 
into her face still, ** I would have come round 
for it, if I had guessed what a distasteful effort 
I was entreating you to make." 

" Miss Lane," he went on, turning to Bella 
with quite a different tone, "how are we 
going to amuse ourselves this morning ?" 

Bella looked up eagerly. " Shall we ride, 
you and I and Lydia ?" 
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^^ With pleasure. After loncheon, of course 
you mean?*' 

And Bessie wondered how that anticipated 
afternoon ride could be called their morning's 
amusement. 

^^ Now, children, this is to be a holiday. 
Take cousin Hester everywhere, and show her 
every thing/' said Mr. Bruce, as he left the room. 

** Oh thank you, papa." And the little lads 
led her off triumphantly. 

There was an odd little silence in the room 
then, which Bella broke, almost nervously* 

^^ Hester is not much altered, mamma.'' 

^^ She seems childish for her years, I think," 
said Mrs. Bruoei slowly, as she sweetened her 
mother the little after-dose of tea, over which 
Mrs. Paley generally dawdled for a quarter 
of an hour after the regular breakfast was 
finished. 

^^She used to seem a perfect baby at Misa 
Berrington's, I remember," put in Lydiai 
looking down into her lap, shy of the dark 
eyes beside her. 
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"Except for her misohieyooB temper/' 
added Bella* 

" A mischievoas temper, had she ?" asked 
Lord Leaholme, glancing down the columns 
of the Tmes. 

" I should think so, shouldn't you, Lydia ? 
she was in perpetual punishment at Lome 
House/' replied Bella, always hastening to 
answer any remark of his. 
" A lorn establishment it must have been 
. indeed," said the Earl, with the greatest 
abstraction. 

'* We did not see much of her," resumed 
Bella, complacently, " she was at the bottom 
of the school and we at the top," 

" She had an objection to imbibing know- 
ledge, I presume," 

^^ But, Bella, she was the youngest child in 
the school/' said Lydia, who was no match 
for her friend in diplomacy, and often popped 
in her speeches inopportunely, " She was 
only nine when she was taken away." 
" Just the age for a mischievous temper to 
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assert itself/' Lord Leaholme said, with a 
grave shake of his handsome head. 

" Yes,'' answered Bella, readily, " and she 
never tried to win our love at all. I think 
she cared for nobody in particular but a dull 
little English teacher." 

** Depraved taste ! What could such a person 
possess to recommend her to a lady of nine 
years' experience?" 

^^ I do not know,'' she said, a little more 
slowly, " I never could see anything in her." 

" Could you not ? no beauty ? no style ? no 
nothing ?" 

** No, nothing," replied Bella, with a laugh. 
** But, Lydia, don't you hope Hester is not so 
keen after excitement as she used to be ?" 

*^ Pernicious tastes, as well as low ones, eh, 
Miss Lane ?" he said, .lounging over to the 
window. " Did the Commander in Chief allow 
such an inclination to be encouraged ?" 

"I think, myself, that Miss Berrington 
indulged her; yet I have heard her say Hester 
required a tight rein." 
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Standing at the window, Leaholme hammed 
lazily— 

" He that would rear two danghtera fiur, 
Most hold a steady bridle ; 
For here they skip, and there they Blip, 
And this and that way sidle ! " 

^^ I suppose that is an impromptu, Douglas," 
said Bella, standing opposite him, and drop- 
ping into the famiUar name, as she did when- 
ever her spirit did not fail her. 

^^ No, Miss Lane. I have heard it some- 
where, sometime. Not at my grandmother's 
knee — which is the correct spot for picking 
up old rhymes — because I never possessed a 
grandmother of my own. You are more highly 
favoured." 

His eyes had wandered to where Mrs. 
Paley sat, sipping her tea and talking quietly 
to Mrs. Lane. 

*' Yes," smiled Bella, ** and I love her so; 
and she is so fond of me." 

^^ Has your cousin a grandmother who is 
so fond of her ?" 

*^My cousin? Who is my cousin? Do 
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ytm mean Hester ? We are not eooakiSi 
Douglas." 

"I beg your pardon humblj. Has the 
young lady whom I presnine to be in some 
faint and distant d^ree connected with your 
house — the young lady with the strong pro- 
pensities for worldly dissipation — any other 
relatives in Herefordshire ?' 

^^No/' said Bella, feeling just alittie at 
bay. " None anywhere." 

" Poor Uttle girl" 

" Why poor, Lord Leaholme ? Of course 
she is going to live here always." 

An odd little smile played about the cor- 
ners of his mouth. 

*' I thought young ladies never looked for- 
ward to living in the paternal nest for 
* always.* " 

" Oh, you mean that they generally marry," 
she said, with a conscious little simper* 
" Hester will live here always, then, unless 
she marries," 

'^ But she may marry the heir,," he said. 
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looking into Iter ejes with a comical serious- 
B^ess. 

^ Lord Leaholme, what will you saj next ? 
Fancy Hester marrying Alfy.'' 

^ I have read a capital account of a mar- 
riage, where there was more difference than 
that between the bride and bridegroom." 

** Nonsense. Did you, really ?" 

*^ I think it was really that I did/* he an- 
swered, gravely. ** A brave young fellow he 
was, and a noble dame was she ; and an un- 
limited future of intense happiness they are 
supposed to have spent t(^ther." 

*^ Did you know them ?'* 

" Thoroughly, by the time I reached their 
third volume*" 

^^ Oh, Lord Leaholme. It is a book, then ?" 

^^ Yes, a book told me the fact, and the 
name th^eof is ^ Elsmond.' Do you not know 
it?'' 

^ N-o, I think not," she answered* " Take 
care if you are going through, Douglas ; your 
head is too tall for these sash windows." 

E 2 
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She watched him as he sauntered off among 
the flower beds, thinking how grandly strong 
was the tall, well-knit figure, yet how light 
and easy ; but, strange to say, she did not, as 
usual, suddenly remember that she too was 
going that very way. 

" Do you know, Lydia, even yet I do not 
quite understand him," she said, as Lydia 
came slowly up to the window. 

But Lydia did not seem to think this very 
odd. 

'* I am rather glad,'* she said, smiling, " for 
it makes me seem less silly." 

" You are a perfect little goose, Lyddy," 
said Bella, with a friendly slap on the shoul- 
der that was on a level with her own ear ; 
** you tremble before him yet" 

"And always shall," answered Lydia^ 
plaintively ; " and I don't quite know what I 
shall do if — when you marry him." 

"Oh, I will not let him firighten you, 
dear." 

" But he does not frighten me now, only I 
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cannot help always blandering in mj answers. 
You cannot understand, because you are so 
self-possessed/' 

" It must be wretched to feel awkward," 
ruminated Bella, comfortably ; " Lord Lea- 
holme and I get on very well, don't we, 
Lydia ?" 

" I should think so, dear ; you always try to 
go together." 

" You mean he always goes with me," inter- 
rupted Bella, hastily ; '' yes, he does. Where 
is he going to now, I wonder, loitering off 
there out of sight. I don't think, Lydia, that 
he is one to show himself very, very much in 
love, do you ?" 

" No, he does not show it very much," as^r 
sented Lydia, readily. 

" Bella," said her mother, as she rose from 
the table. " We have had a long discussion 
this morning, and grandmamma consents to 
come with us if we go to Aberswys this sum- 
mer. Now, you must try to prevail on Earl 
Leaholme to come too.** 
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** Oh I that would be glorious," exclaimed 
Bella.. " Where are you going, Lydia. To 
that everlaBting practice of yours ?'* 

" No, I am only going with Mrs. Paley.** 

As their steps died away, Bella stood oppo* 
site her mother, a rather unpleasant expres- 
sion on her shallow face. 

**What do you really think of Hester, 
mamma ? Will she be called — pretty ?' 

**Very probably, love; but there are as 
many various tastes in the world as various 
feces.'' 

Bella performed a gay little dance up to the 
mirror, and pulled out the loops and twists 
and other machinery of her frizzy light hair, 
while Mrs. Bruce watched her. 

^^If Hester behaves as she ought to be- 
have, Bella,'' she said, ^^ there is no reason 
why she should not be content and happy 
here ; of course I shall do all I can for her. 
But it must not be forgotten tiiat you are her 
aenior, and a daughtei^ of the house." 

Bella laughed, perhaps at the bare possi- 
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bility of that fact being allowed to sink into 
oblivion. 

^^ All right, mamma, you and I understand 
each other thoroughly.'' 

And Bella tripped away. She was rather 
given to tripping, and starting, and clapping 
her small plump hands, and uttering excla- 
mations of astonishment on the smallest pro^ 
vocation, as is the manner of some of the 
maideng of our own day. Perhaps of other 
days too, but of that we have little to say. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Hesteb spent a very merry morning witli Iter 
little cousins, tlie three firmly establishing a 
friendship which was to last as long as life. 
Perhaps she was drawn more naturally to 
Wattie because he bore her father's name^ 
and because his clinging gentleness won her 
tender, lonely heart. But she was more 
amused and enticed from sad thoughts by 
Alfy's gay and thoroughly boyish words and 
ways. 

Altogether they enjoyed the morning, but 
when the boys were summoned to their early 
dinner, Hester stood at the window in her 
own room, and let that bitter longing creep 
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over her which so few of us have not known ; 
the longing which we must feel when, on the 
dusty, toilsome road, we look around and feel 
our dear companions have left us there alone, 
without one heart to which we can cling with 
that dear, sweet claim which makes a home, 
and gives the word its widest, purest influence 
over us. 

Poor little Hessie felt the burning tears 
start against her will. The loneliness was 
cold and hard to bear ; yet, — as. she f^lt in a 
vague kind of way, — there was something 
worse than the loneliness — some heavy sha dow 
for her on the life that was just begun. A 
shadow of sin? Ah I could it be otherwise, 
she sobbed to herself, while he was there: 
while she must meet and speak to him, 
nursing this horror of him in her heart. 

The tears spent themselves, and Hessie, 
looking down to see the bright noonday sun- 
light playing among the summer leaves, and 
lying fair and placid on the smooth green 
grass of the park, said to herself— 
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'^ I will go out alone a litde ; it is very 
beautiM down there, and I must be calm 
and self-possessed before I meet them all 
again/* 

Taking up her hat, and tilting it low oyer 
her eyes to hide the marks of tears, she went 
slowly through the hall, and out into the sun- 
shine where everything was bright and free. 
And Bessie's thoughts regained their bright- 
ness and their freedom as she sauntered on 

down the north avenue. 

» 

Her intense love for everything beautiful 
brought the old glad light on her feice, and 
she actually caught herself singing softly; 
singing a favourite old air, which fitted into 
the bright, calm beauty of the hour^ and the 
sad, patient thoughts of her heart — 

*' Tbne'a nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There's neither canld nor care, Jean, 
Hm day's aye hit 

T the land o' the leal." 

She had stopped in her walk, leaning on 
the back of one of the seats placed among the 
trees, and looking off to where she could 
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eateh a gUmpse of the river in the distance ; 
and as she finished singing, a voice which 
had startled her hefore, and which it was not 
easy to forget, broke &e silence. 

^ When I came here idfy sedking pleasurai 
Miss Bruce, I little thought I should find it 
in a verse of that sweet old song." 

^^ I came here for pleasure, too, my lord*" 

^^ Of course," he answered, smiling at her 
impatient worda. ^ Can you, too, find it here, 
I wonder?" 

"No, not now," she said, very low, but 
very steadily. 

'* You may," he answered, kindly. " You 
only seek reli^ from a lonely dread you have 
in looking forward.'* 

^^ You cannot telL You do not know.'^ 

He laughed qutedy. 

"I do, indeed^, I read it in yow &o^ I 
read It there this monuiig; I «aw it theM 
even last might^^ 

"Impossible," she said, with a nervous 
att^npt at a laugh herself 
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'* I read it now/' he went, on coolly ; " as 
plainly as I read those words upon my ring.*' 

As she followed his eyes, she saw that his 
hand was close to hers upon the rail of the 
seat, and with a quick, shuddering gesture, 
she drew hers away, remembering what that 
right hand had done — ^^ the stained hand," as 
her father had called it. 

He met her eyes with an amused, confident 
light in his own, which doubly strengthened 
the passionate feeling of resistance which, 
^om that moment, made her one aim in his 
presence to be to stand alone, apart from 
him, away from him in every way, with a 
steady, unwavering antagonism filling her 
heart. 

"Return my confidence. Miss Bruce, and 
tell me what pleasure I came to seek/' 

"J do not know," she said, with cold, 
proud emphasis^ though a hot passionate 
light came into her eyes ; ** Do leave me to 
myself.*' 

" I will, for you« are in earnest," he said. 
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keenly observing her face; bat never seeing 
that the misery he saw there was caused by 
himself; by his being near her — he of all the 
world— and no other friend. He turned 
away and she walked on, but not singing 
now. 

A few minutes afterwards she reached 
another seat among the trees, on which sat 
Bella with her work in her hand. She looked 
round as Hester came up, then turned away 
carelessly. 

^^ How bright and pleasant it is I " said 
Hester, standing at her side. 

" Very. Have you been far down here ?" 

" I have come straight from the house." 

" Did you see Lydia ?" 

" No." 

" It is very quiet. One seldom meets any- 
one here." 

" I have met someone, you see, on my first 
journey," said Hessie, smiling. 

" Oh 1 me, you mean. But otherwise you 
would have met no one, I suppose." 
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Hester^ toa bosj in her tboaghta to 
gaess the motive of this question) answered, 
lightly— 

^^ I ahottld, indeed. It lA not five mhxuteg 
aiaee I met Lord Leaholme." 

Bella rose slowly, trying hard to hide the 
Texied expression on her face. 

^^ I must go ; it is nearly luncheon time," 
she muttered. 

Hessie prepared to accompany her, but she 
stopped her. 

^^ Do not shorten your walk ; you will have 
time to go round, and home by the other 
avenue." 

80 Hessie went on h^ solitary walk, and 
enjoyed it very much until, on her homeward 
way, a sudden turn showed her Lord Lea- 
holme and Bella strolMng on before her. He 
heard the step behind, and turned on his heel 
and waited. Miss Lane waited too, \mt with 
much surprise om her &oe; and they walked 
to the house together. 

As Bella and Lydia mounted £>r thdr lide 
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that afternoon, Hester stood on the terrace 
talking lightly to the children, who hovered 
in keen delight round their new grown-up 
companion. The girjs had not asked her to 
join them ; yet — though she feared the tears 
starting every mome&t with the longing she 
felt for a breezy, healthy canter between the 
sweet spring hedges, she stood — to all appear- 
ance, utterly and easily indifferent to it all. 

^* You do not ride then, Miss Bruce ?" 

Lord Leaholme stood beside her in his 
riding dress, drawing on his gloves as he 
asked the question aloud and pointedly. 

'^ I do— sometimes/' she answered, with a 
proud sadness in her voice. 

^^ The Churleigh stables are not limited, I 
believe, Miss Lane ?" 

This question was a little more pointed still, 
as he turned to Bella. 

^' Certainly not. Hester can ride if she 
UkesL" 

^^And who would dislike it on such an 
afternoon as this?" he said, gently. " May I 
see about a horse ?" 
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** What for ?" asked Hessie, turning an 
odd little defiant face to meet his. 

** For you — ^you said you rode." 

" Yes, 1 rode — in my youth. I shall ride 
again, perhaps, someday/' 

** You decline to do so to-day?" 

** Yes." 

He bowed gravely, without answering ; but, 
as they rode off and she turned away to have 
a race with the boys, he raised his hat, with 
a smile of amusement in his handsome dark 
eyes, which she did not like. 

When the ladies left the dining-room, Wat- 
tie drew Hester into the conservatory, and 
there the two lingered together, while the 
child made a fimny little bouquet, and arranged 
it in her black dress. 

" Wattie," she said, seriously looking 
down upon it, " do you think they will know 
me when I go in ; because I was so very black 
when I came out, you know, and now I am 
chiefly red ?" 

The little fellow laughed and clapped his 
hands. 
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** Oh ! Hessie, you are pretty and brighf 

And tlie boy'g involuntary criticism was a 
truer one, perhaps, than we have been able to 
give. More properly than beautiful, her face 
was essentiaUy a pretty face-pretty in the 
truest meaning of the word— a face intensely 
bright and loveable, with its radiant, wistful, 
child-like eyes ; and mouth so tender, yet so 
ready for a smile ; a face that could not in- 
dex a mind in which there lurked one shade 
of vanity, or selfishness. 

The luxuriant brown hair, brushed back on 
the temples, still kept its old wayward bend 
down upon the smooth wide forehead, and in 
its wealth crowned the dainty little head. 

" Am I pretty, Wattie ?' Hester asked, al- 
most sadly. " How do you know ?'* 

" Can't I see ?" enquired the child, simply. 

She lifted him in her arms, — never heeding 
his cry to take care of the flowers, — and kissed 
him two or three times. 

^^ I would rather you had said it than any- 
one else in the world at this moment," she 
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Baid, as site walked slowly into the drawing- 
room. 

Bella was playing when she entered, aad 
Bhe went up to the piano and began turning 
ovier the loose music listlessly. 

^^ You used to play this at school I remeo^ 
b^/' she said, when Bella had finished. 

**What do you mea^ by playing it at 
school ?" retorted Bella, angrily. " Don't you 
see that this is all new music ? I shall try 
some more of it presently." 

With which glib little &lsehood, — which was 
not a falsehood to Bella, because the music 
itself was aewly bought, if the notes had been 
learned jnears ago, — uhe rose and left the piano. 

A shadow that was more than disappoint** 
ment fell on Hessie's face as she sat down and 
bej^n to play very qtdeily, as if to herself. 

She had only just left off, and was standing 
ai the window wondering whether a retreat 
would be feasible, when Lord Leaholmo joined 
Bella who was sitting near her, and spoke 
rather low, bat for her to hear. 
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^^ How strangely you hare been playing. 
Where were your thoughts the while ?*' 

^ Not in the dining-room/' she answered, 
looking up with a smile. 

^ No ; I hardly expected it. That playing 
spoke of thoughts far more distant." 

He said it with a grave seriousness, never 
raising his eyes. Bella rose rather hastily* 

"Will you sing?'' she asked. "Wfll you 
sing to me ?" 

^^ Is ihsi an insinuation that no one else is 
supposed capable of undergoing it ?" 

^ Mamma and grandma are napping/' she 
whispered, " and papa is not come. Lydia 
of course is deep in her tatting. So — much 
as you may dislike it^ Douglas — yoa must sing 
to me." 

** I will/' he answered, ^ though I ignore 
the existence of a must, having a firm con- 
viction that my songs have strong somnolent 
tendencies, and would therefore be appreciated 
by the napping portion of my audienee. 
Also that the excellent time I keep would 
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simplifj the arithmetic of Miss Dyott's dt 
for tatting. I will sing to yon, Miss 
Lane, but — who is that in the shadow 
of the window curtain ? Miss Bruce, I de- 
clare I awake too, and actually idle. I will 
sing to her next, that is her punishment for 
being neither asleep nor tattling. Why do 
you laugh? Have I mistaken the word 
again ?" 

" There are a hundred songs there that you 
know, Douglas," said Bella, laughing, as she 
took her seat. ** Which shall it be ?' 

He turned the music oyer lazily, making 
little comments as he put aside sheet after 
sheet. 

" I do not like the key that is written in. 
This is so provokingly short that you will end 
unsatisfied and encore it. And that — let me 
see — the words are meaningless, and good 
musical words are as necessary in a song as 
good musical notes. No, that is too melan- 
choly ; if your eyes fill with tears you will 
not see to play, and so put me out. This 
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is good, but I do not tliink you play it well, 
or you play it too well, or something. Ah I 
come, this will do. I will not detain yon." 

Bella laughed so heartily at this idea after 
the long delay, that she did not notice that 
he had taken out two songs, putting one open 
on the desk of the piano, and leaving the 
other under his hand on the top of a heap. 

" Now I am ready to sing to you, like a 
melancholy troubadour of old. Put a great 
deal of feeling into the accompaniment to help 



me. 



Without being conscious of it Hester had 
followed the words, and was prepared to hear 
a sad and plaintive song. 8he started with 
surprise as a rich, clear, tenor voice began 
with a light gaiety — 

'' We are a' noddin* nid, nid, noddin*, 
We are a' noddin* at our hoase at home." 

^^ Thanks," said Bella, in a tone of sup- 
pressed mortification. ^^ I just call it desecra- 
tion of a beautiful voice for you to sing those 
things. Now sing, ' tu, Talma odora.' " 
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^ With pleasnrei but I uii I would dedicate 
die second to Miss Brace* Here is one. llaj 
I trouble jou Y' 

With a quick, hurried movement^ she turned 
oyer the leaves of the song he took from the 
top of the others. 

** I nercr saw this before." 

^* It is new, I believe. It was sent me with 
various others yesterday from the publisher. 
I brought it with me last night ; but never 
fSdlt inspired to sing it I should like to do so 
noW| if you have no objection." 

Bella began rather heavily ; for ^ugh she 
read music without much hesitation, she read 
it without any expression at alL 

^^ It is unjust to ask me to play it witbrat 
ovK^r having looked at it," she said trying t» 
spoak gaily, while she knitted her brows over 
tli^ «fl[i>rt 

^' 80 it is,'^ he asid, » perhi^ IGm Brace 
knows if^ I>o you, Hiss Braee^ Do you 
kii<^w*MyQue«iiF'' 

** Yw^** $iaa Hester quiedy, ^ Ihave 
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her twice ; once in Scotland^ once in Hyde 
Park/' 

" Which is, being interpreted, I must play 
mj own accompaniment." 

He sat down and played a symphonji 
looking quizzically as he did so at the darken- 
ing windowj where Hester leaned her head 
against the glass, and gave herself up to the 
sweet, sad pleasure she always felt on hearing 
beautiful music. That this was the touch of 
a true musician she felt at once ; and whea 
he began to sing Blumenthal's then new 
song, the words moved her strangely in their 
earnestness and reality. 

'* Where and how shall I earliest meet haef 

What are the words she first will sayP 
By what nanie ehalL I learn to greet her f 

I know not now, but 'twiU come some day. 
With the mU-fUMie suitQght shimag upon her. 

Streaming down on her ringlets' sheen, 
^e is standing somewhere— iriie I would hottoar^ 

She that I wait for, my qoeen. 
I win not dream of her tall and stately, 

She that I love may be fairy light : 
I will not say she shonld walk sedately, 

Whatever she does, it will snrely be right. 
Bat she mnst be courteous, she must be holy, 

Pure in her spirit, that maiden I love,^ 
Whether her birth be noble or lowly, 

I care no more than the spirit abofOt 
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And Fll give my heart to my lady's keeinng. 
And ever her strengUi on mine ehalllean ; 

And the stan shall taH, and the angels be weeping, 
Ere I oease to love her, my qneen«'* 

There was hardly a minate's pause, and 
Lord Leaholme modulated into the song Bella 
had asked for. As the rich notes, and longing, 
impassioned words died away, Hester felt 
she could have hidden her face and sobbed 
aloud. The darkness crept nearer and nearer 
to her from without, and the lights in the 
room shone out more and more cheerily. 
Still she stood there, quiet and motionless. 
James was closing the curtains over the other 
windows, and would reach hers soon. 

^^ Is this strange nameless pain so hard to 
bear, my chUd?'' 

Leaholme's voice was so ineffably gentle 
that the pain seemed harder and keener, and 
she kept her face still turned away. It was 
well, perhaps, that Bella's eager glance should 
come between them, and bring back Hessie's 
thoughts. 

*^ I hope Hester will play for us. Were 
you asking her ?'' 
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- " Indeed I was not ; nor do I intend to, 
I consider you and I have supplied sufficient 
music for one night." 

But the few thoughtful words only filled 
Hessie's heart with greater dread and hatred, 
seeing how he felt and used his power. 

" Now that we are snugly shut in," said 
Bella, relieved, *' let us have a game at chess, 
Douglas." 

They had all left the window as James 
came up to close it, and Bella went on rather 
eagerly to Hessie — 

" Would you like to look at this book ? 
You are sure not to have seen it as it is quite 
new." 

Hester took the novel and sat down, very 
glad they were going to leave her in quietness. 
Lord Leaholme brought forward the chess- 
table near to where she sat, put Bella a seat 
close to Hester, sat down himself opposite, 
and began to arrange the pieces. 

Hessie did not notice the players at all, 
feeling not the slightest interest in the game ; 

VOL. I. F 
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forgetting all ehe^ and liying, as she alwajs 
didf among the characters she read ot Miss 
Lane's laugh at last broke the spell, and she 
looked ap from her book to meet the stead- 
fast gaze with which Lord Leaholme was re- 
gardmgher. She turned her eyes carelessly 
away, and the colour never rose in her 
cheeks. What he did, or said, or looked, 
was matter of such thorough indifference to 
her. 

He read this, as he seemed to read her very 
inmost thoughts, and he smiled as he ad- 
dressed her with comic distress. 

^^ Miss Lane has checkmated me for the 
first ,time within the memory of man. Can 
yoQ imagine, Miss Brace, how such a thing 
could haye happened ?" 

^^ I am so glad I have done it at last," 
laughed Bella, ^^ I have tried so often." 

^^ I cannot understand my defeat," he said. 
^^ The fact is, I do not like to be conquered 
in a game like this. I begin to grow doubtful 
of myself and that is by no means a soothing 
sensation, is it, Miss Bruce T' 
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Hessie did not wonder to hear the touch of 
earnestness in the gay, joking voice. 

^^ It must be, at all events, a novel one to 
you," she said, slowly, "if this is the first 
time you have felt it." 

^^ I have a very novel sensation about it 
to-night, indeed. It has been a very equal 
game,*' he added, quickly, *' but I suppose you 
have seen little of it." 

" Not one move, my lord.*' 

" Your book must be interesting. Tou are 
an indefatigable novel reader, of course." 

Though he spoke of it as a matter of course, 
he looked surprised at her simple answer. 

" Yes, I am an indefatigable novel reader." 

" It is there, perhaps, that you learn to — 
to judge so severely." 

"Perhaps so," she answered, carelessly. 
" I cannot read without learning something. 
Sometimes a something of infinite worth to 
me. Sometimes a something better far un- 
learned." 

** You feel that, yet you read them all ?" 

F 2 
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" Not quite/' she answered, laughing. " I 
have courage to leave a book unread if I feel 
it would be better for me to do so." 

" Indeed I And does it require a great deal 
of courage ? More, for instance, than is re- 
quired to meet, with cool indifference and un- 
concern, the consciousness of standing alone 
in a cold, strange, and unloving atmosphere ?" 

She looked one moment into the handsome 
face, which had grown so gentle as he spoke, 
then she bent to her reading again, with a 
bright defiant light in her eyes. 

He leaned forward a little, and laid one 
hand upon her book. 

" Believe me," he said, " it is not always 
safe to judge us by what you read of here. 
Sometimes you may be right, but it is so hard 
to know when.'' 

She did not answer, and he turned to Bella. 

" I should like. Miss Lane, to watch a game 
between you and Miss Bruce. Will you oblige 
me, and persuade her to do so ? I want some- 
one else to be defeated." 
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Hessie laid down her book at once to 
take his place, and — little as she might have 
wished to play — she soon seemed to enter into 
the game with her whole heart. 

** You are not a bit changed since you were 
at school," said Bella, coldly, ** you were al- 
ways so keen after any game or amusement." 
*^ I had not much time for indulging in 
them," Hessie answered, good-humouredly, 
" my spare time being engrossed by punish- 
ments." 

" You must have lived in a state of chronic 
disgrace," said Leaholme, gravely, as he sat 
with his arms crossed on the back of a chair, 
watching the game. 

" That was exactly my youthful existence 
at Lome House, was it not, Bella? How 
kindly PoUie Goldsmith used to help me. 
You remember Miss Goldsmith ?" 

" Tes, I remember her, I think ; a quiet, 
dull, little thing. You were the only one she 
favoured with her friendship. Lydia and I 
were too honest for her." 
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" What do you mean 7* asked Hester, her 
eyes flashing at the insmnation against her 
absent friend. 

^^I mean," said Bella, hesitating a little, 
^^ I mean she was not kind to us, so we could 
not praise her and say she was/' 

" She toas very kind to me, but she would 
not let me praise her and say she was," an- 
swered Hester, quietly. " It is your turn to 
move/' 

**You are an accustomed player. Miss 
Bruce," said the Earl, apparently intent on 
the moves, *' but your conduct requires cau- 
tion for you have a very determined anta- 
gonist to-night. Now, Miss Lane, take ad- 
vantage of fortune while she smiles; her 
wheel is turned before you imagine it. Ah I 
that was a diplomatic move. Did I not tell 
you. Miss Bruce, with what consummate skill 
you would have to contend. I hardly know 
what you can do now, your fortifications are 
so scattered. Yes, that is the very move of 
moves. I forgot your outposts. Brava 1 
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Now, Miss Lane, ' the thirty cities warn you 
look that your walls be strong/ " 

As he went on, laughing, yet interested 
himself, Hessie grew eager and excited over 
the game ; Bella sitting opposite her, cool and 
collected, yet looked, as he had said, a very 
determined antagonist. 

'* Check-mate,'* and Hester looked up blush- 
ing. 

" Are you quite sure ?'' cried Bella, scorn- 
fuUy^ as she made a clever move Hessie had 
overlooked. 

Hester's face flushed brighter and brighter 
as she met the earl's amused glance, and she 
moved rather nervously, laughing as she did 

00. 

" You are losing wilfully now,** he said, 
gravely, almost angrily. " It is no pleasure 
to watch a struggle from which the conqueror 
retires in the moment of conquest." 

" Now allow me the pleasure of saying 
check-mate," said Bella, joyfully. " You 
spoke a few minutes too soon, you see." 
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*' And in the wrong person," continued 
Hessie, at her ease again. 

'* You own yourself defeated, then ?" asked 
Leaholme, rising as she did, "though you 
must own too that you might have conquered 
if you had chosen/' 

" Most humbly I own myself defeated." 

** I hope you do not feel so uncomfortable 
under the circumstances as I did." 

" The sensation is not at all unpleasant to 
me, nor is it novel," said Hester, frankly re- 
turning his searching gaze ; " I should have 
no pleasure nor excitement in any game if 
I felt at all sure beforehand how it would 
end." 

'* Should you not? I'm afraid I make up 
my mind to win." 

" In every game?" she asked, laughing. 

" In every game I care about, among the 
many we are always playing ; always winjiing 
or losing. There is a saying that those who 
lose oftener have the victory ; but where we 
set our hearts of course we like to win.'* 
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He spoke the last words so low that she 
hardly distinguished them. Tet they made 
her lips quiver as she bowed coldly, and left 
the room, not sorry to find herself alone once 
more, that first day gone for ever. 



F 5 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Hi'STer's days passed on so uneventfully that 

it almost surprised her to find how rapidly the 

« 

spring had blossomed into ftiU, luxuriant sum- 
mer. She had grown accustomed now to the 
cold, unloving companionship of Mrs. Bruceand 
Bella. Her uncle was always kind and gentle 
to her, but then she saw him so seldom ; his 
mornings were spent entirely in his study, three 
Itouiti a day ho taught his little boys, and one 
or two more iie spent in his favourite scientific 
t)ocupations. The afternoons he generally de- 
vt>tod to hill estate, so that Hessie seldom saw 
Mm oxoopt when the whole family was pre- 
ntnU, whou he WHS particularly careful to treat 
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the two girlB exactly alike. More often still 
when there were guests present too, for 
Churleigh was hardly ever free from guests. 
Her little cousins had grown to love her very 
dearly, and for this she was more grateful 
than she could have told. 

It was a July afternoori, and in the long 
drawing-room, (its windows open to the ter^j 
race,) the whole family lingered in different 
degrees of idleness and expectation ; the op- 
pressive heat the cause of their idleness, the 
anticipated arrival from Cambridge the cause 
of their expectancy. 

Bella, on a low couch, with her eyes closed, 
asked Lord Leaholme, who had lately re- 
turned from London, to tell her what he had 
been saying in Parliament, for she was very 
tired of the dull country life he had left be- 
hind him, and this had been, she said, up to 
now, a particularly long day. And the Earl 
talked with a provoking laziness and light- 
ness, noticing how Bella every now and then 
opened her eyes and gave a hasty look 
around. 



<if 
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Hester sat with her work before her, gaz- 
iug into the hot and heavy stillness without, 
hearing without heeding the changing voice 
and the easy, flowing nonsense that it talked. 
Lord Leaholme, she thought, came to Chur- 
leigh very, very often. Of course he must be 
going to marry Bella, at least, to ask Bella to 
marry him. Poor Bella, who so littleknew what 
a black, sinful heart she was trying to win. 

Humming very softly to herself, to prevent 
recurring to this old thought, Hessie looked 
along the avenue watching for the first glimpse 
of the carriage which had been sent to the 
station to meet Tom — the little Tom Lane 
whom she could just remember as having 
been kind and pleasant to her on that terrible 
day when her childhood had seemed to 
end, the new cousin to whose vacation she 
had been unconsciously looking forward as a 
break to her own loneliness. 
. *' Hester," said Mrs Bruce, rousing herself 
suddenly, *'I wish you would write that 
letter to Aberswys, and say we take the house, 
and shall be there on — ^what day, Bella?" 
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" Oh, I must jump up to see about this/' 
said Bella, gaily ; " I am so delighted to go 
to Aberswyrs. Let me see, mamma ; we are 
to dme with the Dyotts, at Rebbington, on 
Wednesday, to meet grandma. Then we are 
to bring Lydia and grandma back with us* 
They will be ready of course, so we can go 
next day.'' 

"Suppose we are all ready too, and go 
from Hereford. It will be quite as near for 
us to drive from Rebbington to Hereford as to 
Kiiyglen. Alfred and Hester and the children 
can leave Ruyglen by the 1.45 train, and we 
will meet it in Hereford. Will that do ?'* 

" Famously ; but is not papa going to dine 
at Rebbington, too ?" 

** No, he is engaged ; but I have accepted 
for Tom. Hester, my dear, I am sorry you 
cannot come, but Mrs. Paley and Miss Dyott 
return with us, and we four shall fill the 
brougham. Tom must ride." 

'* I should not at all have cared to go, thank 
you,'' said Hessie, taking up her pen. " Then 
which day shall I say ? " 
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^' Say the house mast be ready for us on 
Wednesday^ as the servants will come then. 
We can be in on Thursday to a six o'clock 
dinner* Lord Leaholme, when have you 
decided to go down ? " 

He knew as well as she did that the two 
visits had been arranged to suit each other, 
but there was no sign of this in his ready^ 
courteous reply. 

^ I shall not be an hour behind you, Mrs. 
Bruce. I shall join your train somewhere." 

** Why not go with us from Eebbington, as 
you dine with us on Wednesday? I hope 
you do not forget that," asked Bella, playfully. 

*' I remember my invitation distinctly. Miss 
Lane." 

**Lydia told me you were going," she 
resumed, highly relieved by his answer ; but 
reserving to herself Lydia's motive for 
telling, as described in four sheets of cream- 
laid ivory note, sweetly perfumed, and em- 
bossed with monogram in purple, green, and 
gold. 

Hessie folded her letter and addressed it. 
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**Ymteo8 House^ West Parade, Aberswys/' 
and rose to take it into the hall. As she did 
80| Lord Leaholme rose too. 

" Wait one moment, please. Miss Bruce. I 
want to beg a favour from you all, and you 
generally escape me. Your daughter says 
you have no engagement for Tuesday, Mrs. 
Bruce. Would you come to the Abbey for a 
few hours that day ? *' 

Considering that her visits to Wye Abbe 7 
were the pleasantest and proudest visits she 
ever paid, and would have been even without 
the enjoyments and luxuries which always 
awaited her there; would have been with 
only the one joyful possibility she felt when 
she looked round the vast and beautiful place 
of its one day belonging to her daughter — ^her 
daughter, the Countess of Leaholme ! — con- 
sidering this, Mrs. Bruce*s face was an extra- 
ordinary model of matronly deliberation, as 
she pondered the question. 

** Oh 1 mamma," exclaimed Bella, with one 
of her little starts, " you must not say No. 
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You must not remember some other horrid 
engagement. Wye is in its most beautifiil 
dress this time of year." 

" And my child in her most beautiful dress 
shall grace it," meditated Mrs. Bruce, in her 
complacent thoughts, ^'something may possibly 
come of it. Do you not consider it a great 
bore to entertain us so often, Lord Leaholme?" 
she asked, smiling gently. 

^* I wish I could do it better ; it is a great 
pleasure to me. Miss BrucCj will you come 
too?" 

She had waited at his request, but with 
evident unwillingness ; leaning on the table 
with one hand, and toying with the letter in 
the other. 

** Thank you, but I would rather not,'* she 
answered, in a low, resolute tone. 

" You always refuse me," he said, proudly. 
** Why is it ? " 

" I feel no anxiety to see Wye Abbey, my 
lord. What else need I say ?'* 

" Nothing else," he answered, a great deal 
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more earnestness in his yoice than hegaessed, 
" unless you can say you will come because I 
beg you, and have begged you often. You 
are kind and generous, and always do as 
others ask you*" 

** You do not understand me at all, my 
lord," she said, with a bright, saucy, little 
smile. ^^ I never do what I am asked, unless 
it suits my inclination." 

"And this would not?'' The voice was 
very low and pained. 

" Not at all." 

** I cannot understand your persistent con- 
tempt of my request," he went on, forgetting 
the presence of the others in his proud, hurt 
anger. " I have asked you so often, as I have 
never — *' he corrected himself suddenly, his 
longing eyes still fixed upon her careless face 
— " as I will ask you once again. Miss Bruce," 
— the words were more than gentle now — 
" Will you, at my entreaty, come to aiy house, 
and let me entertain you — just for once ?" 

" I cannot answer that," she said, with a 
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quivering light in her eyes, ** but it will not 
be until I— until I — forget." 

With a sudden relief in his face he looked 
down- upon her dress, and began to speak 
again, kindly and persuasively. She inter- 
rupted him, glad that he had misunderstood. 

" I should be but a gloomy visitor anywhere, 
I think, don't you, Bella ? '' she added, lightlj , 
as she left the room. 

. *' Douglas," said Bella, gaily, " what time 
are we to come ? *' 

" How soon may I look for you ?** he asked, 
pushing back his hair rather wearily. 

** Any hour you like to name ; and oh ! it 
will be so delicious," exclaimed Bella, when 
the time had been arranged. " And will you 
drive with us from Rebhington on Thursday, 
and go on to Aberswys from Hereford station 
with us ? " 

" I am too extensive an appendage to be 
put into the carriage pockets. Miss Lane, and 
I recollect you told Miss Bruce you had no 
seat to spare." 
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•* Oh I yes, I quite forgot/' she cried hastily, 
" Mamma did say so; how stupid of me! " 

When Hester entered the drawing room a 
few minutes before dinner time, Mr. Lane 
stood upon the hearthrug talking to his step- 
father. A slight, fair, handsome fellow he 
was, with pleasant, frank blue eyes, and light, 
bright hair, just a shade less yellow than the 
short moustache and whiskers. His dress was 
the very extreme of fashion and elegance ; and 
his slight white fingers rather extensively 
ringed. He bore the consciousness in every 
look and gesture of knowing himself well- 
looking and well-dressed — a pleasant, com- 
fortable consciousness it seemed to be too, and 
made him equally pleased with himself and 
the world which had endowed, and must 
admire him. 

This was what Hester fancied she saw when 
she greeted him, never guessing how much 
her wistful, welcoming eyes had looked for 
more. 

" Isabel, I suppose you must have your son 
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to take you in to dinner to-night/' said Mr. 
Bruce, smiling, as he gave his arm to Hester 
who noticed that he seemed well pleased to 
have his step-son home. 

The meal was a cheerful .one. Hessie 
chatted brightly to her uncle and Tom as she 
sat between them, but Lord Leabolme's re- 
marks from the other side of the table met no 
answering word or smile from her, unless, as 
it sometimes happened, they fitted in very 
readily and she was taken by surprise. But 
there were plenty ready to answer a remark 
of his, so that her avoidance of it was not 
observed. 

The children came into the drawing room 
laden with presents which Tom had brought 
them, and they settled themselves at Hessie's 
side to exhibit them, discovering at once, 
with children's quick appreciation of sym- 
pathy, who would feel most interest in them. 
Bella hovered about in a more amiable mood 
than usual. So glad, Hessie thought she 
must be, to have her brother at home. 
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"Tom always remembers the children^ 
does not he, Alf ? but he has brought me no 
present at all. He ought to have brought 
one for you too, Hester." 

" I should have been too much astonished 
even to open it," laughed Hessie. 

**He has collected such a quantity of 
books. I think he must have bought one at 
every station — shining, yellow books— you 
know them." 

" Shining within or without ?" 

Bella looked at her angrily for a moment, 
then gave a little laugh. ** I mean those cheap 
editions of course — novels, you know ; and 
you are fond of novels." 

" Yes," she answered quietly, winding the 
string round a new German top. 

** He will lend them you, I know. I will 
ask him." 

" I shall be most happy," said a voice 
behind the girls — a pleasant voice, but not a 
strange one, and Bella turned with a smile. 

" Douglas, what made you think we were 
speaking of you ?" 
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"Am I wrong? Then to wkoin is Miss 
Bruce to be consigned for the purpose of 
Uterary investigations r 

The colour in Bella's face grew deeper and 
deeper, though he had not looked at her 
during his quiet speech. 

** I said, Douglas, that Tom would like to 
show his books." 

" I see.'' 

Hewashandling thetoys then, criticising and 
admiring them; hut presently he offered her 
his arm, for her mother had asked her to sing. 

" Allow me, Miss Lane, for I should not 
like you to feel it necessary to teach me, too, 
how to pay attention to a lady.'* 

While she warbled an assurance to the 
audience that, if she might be allowed a choiee 
in the matter, she would emp hatically rather 
be a Fairy sportive and gay, than the inferior 
being Nature had designed her, Tom Lane 
came in and took a seat beside the children, 
playing carelessly with the toys, and break- 
ing one before his soft, white fingers had held 
it for a minute. 
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" Do you find it very dull and slow down 
here, Miss Bruce?'' he asked, giving her a 
long, frank, admiring gaze. 

^^ I have not done so yet. Is it generally 
considered so ?'' 

V Well, I suppose not. They call it such a 
beautiful country ; but I should not care to 
live here always. ' ' 

" It would not satisfy you ?'* she asked, in 
great anxiety. 

" No. I should require more ,change and 
gaiety. At least, until now I have—" 

" I fancied so," she interrupted, quickly, 
but with great seriousness. ^^ I saw that you 
required something more." 

** College life is good for that," he went on, 
pleasantly, "though a fellow may be hard 
worked." 

" Are you a Fellow already then, or do you 
escape the hard work ?" 

"What a wilful misunderstanding," he 
laughed, looking at her grave lips^ " But 
reaUy there is no danger of one's dying of 
ennui there." 
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'* It would hardly answer to build Uni- 
versities for the purpose of cutting off the 
rising generation in that distressing manner." 

** But positively/' he continued, gaily, *' I 
have heard of a fellow who really and truly 
died of ennuV^ 

^^ What a lingering, painful suicide it must 
have been. Is there no English name for 
it?'' 

^' No one English word expresses just that, 
I think." 

" That excuses my thoroughly English mind 
from comprehending it, then," she said, turn- 
ing to her work rather tiredly. 

"Is your mind thoroughly English?" 

" I sadly fear so," she answered, very 
gravely. 

" Why have you grown suddenly so intent 
on your work ?" he asked, staying his hearty 
laugh to speak in a patronising sort of way 
that did not suit the young voice at all ; ** you 
bend over it as if you hated to look at me." 

*' I cannot work well without looking." 

^^I do not like to see ladies working at 
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night. This is an idle time, is it not, Lea- 
holme ?" he added, as the Earl joined them. 

** Perhaps Miss Bruce does not acknowledge 
that there is such a time in all the day/' he 
answered. 

'* I acknowledge," she said, coolly, " that 
that time extends over the greater part of my 
day." 

" I like real idleness in the noblest sense of 
the word," remarked Tom, " such as I intend 
to pursue through this last vacation. "What's 
the matter, Bella ?" 

*' Nothing, except that 1 am tired." 

" I will refresh you, then. Come, I have a 
new song ; such a glorious length, and it is 
grand to play, Bella, for you may run while 
you read it. I brought it from K." (K. stood 
for Cambridge in Tom's vernacular.) 

Though Bella did not seem very eager at 
the prospect, she could not gracefully refuse, 
and went with her brother. Quite uncon- 
sciously, Hessie's eyes followed him to the 
piano, rested a moment wistfully on the care- 

VOL. I. G 
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less, fair young face and slight| gracefal 
figure, tten dropped upon her work again 
with a shadow of disappointment. She raised 
her head to kiss the children with an odd little 
low-breathed sigh. 

Lord Leaholme, playing listlessly with the 
contents of her work-box, spoke very quietly 
as the music rattled on — 

^^ It is almost sad to have an imagination 
so bright that the reality follows in disap- 
pointment, is -it not?** 

Hessie felt that she could have burst into 
passionate tears, and her hand shook over her 
work. She answered with a quick '* No," 
which he might translate as he pleased. 

** Do you think not ? Then I am glad, for 
though the glowing imagination is in itself a 
pleasant companion, still it brings that punish- 
ment often, does it not ?" 

** You said it brought a disappointment. I 
think that was your word, and I suppose you 
Bpeak from experience." 

Bending his head lower still over his rest^ 
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less haads, he weat on with rapid nervous- 

nes8. 

'' It is all of little use, my sympathy, my 
interference, my — call it what you will, neither 
you nor I shall be likely to name it rightly. 
All little use. You have been, and you are still, 
determined to mistrust and to repulse me* 
Yet you are but a lonely -hearted girl, yearn- 
ing all the while for sympathy and love* I 
am a strong, solitary man, hardened to any 
loneliness my life may know, but God knows 
that I would give even the blessing 1 most 
covet for this life of mine, if I might by so 
doing make yours what— I fancy it could be*" 

Hester did not answer^ but the long curved 
lashes drooped a little as she worked on. He 
looked into her down-bent face long and 
steadfastly, then raised hi& head with im- 
patience. 

^^ I ought to have grown accustomed to this 
now. My words have been met with scorn 
enough lately to have taught me indifference* 
Why do you not answer me ?" 

a 2 
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'* I am sitting here content and cheerful/' 
said Hessie, quietly. " Why should I answer 
for ' a lonely-hearted girl, who yearns for sym- 
pathy and love ?' " 

He laughed, quick and low. 

"Tou do not recognise the picture, then ?" 

" I do not recognise the portrait, rather. 
There is no reality in any feature.'* 

" Then I am very glad. Miss Bruce. I 
would rather my eye should see the picture 
than that your heart should feel its truth. 
Mrs. Bruce is calling you." 

" Now, Hester," said Mrs. Bruce, with a 
little significance, " go and fetch your uncle 
in to tea. Those roses of his are powerful 
rivals of mine. Lord Leaholme." 

^' Poor child," she continued, placidly, as 
Hessie stepped through the open window, and 
the Earl took his stand beside his hostess.' 
^^ I am afraid I shall find it impossible to 
teach her how necessary it is in society to 
forget or lose sight of one's own little cares 
or whims." 
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*' Does Miss Bruce find it difficult to forget 
them even in our society?" he asked, prop- 
ping himself against the chimney-piece, and 
courteously awaiting her answer. 

" I do not know exactly what to make of 
her," Mrs. Bruce resumed, in a plaintive mur- 
mur, as she slowly stirred her tea, ** She 
seems perfectly indifferent to the kindness we 
show her." 

" Not to Alf 's and Wattless, I remark,*' he 
replied, with a grave smile which she could 
not interpret. 

" Oh 1 she romps and plays with them just 
like a school-girl. Indeed, she has just about 
as much manner — or rather as little — as if 
she were only a school-girl. I shall have a 
great deal of anxiety when she goes out 
again." 

"Is she not out now? I see her there 
among the roses with Mr. Bruce." 

Mrs. Bruce laughed elegantly, (if the term 
be admissible,) and looked up from her tea- 
cup. 
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" How you tease, Lord Leaholme 1 Of 
course I mean going oat into a wider range of 
Society/* 

"Perhaps in so wide a range," he said, 
coolly, *' her faults and failings may be less 
observed. What effect do you fear when she 
goes out ? Will shamed Society immediately 
go in ?' 

" I fear that she will speak and act with 
thoughtless conceit, as she does so often now ; 
and make me uncomfortable by her ignorance 
of the hiensiancesJ^ 

** Of the — I beg your pardon," 

•* Of the hienskanceSy I said. Good society 
is arbitrary in its claims upon us, you 
know." 

" It depends a good deal, I think, on what 
we have to offer at its shrine," said the Earl, 
in a tone of sarcasm, 'which the listener's ear 
was not keen enough to detect. " If your 
troublesome charge is found in lamentable 
ignorance of that Frankenstein you call the 
hienskances^ the melancholy fact will, I dare- 
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say, be hushed up in pity for one so young, 
—and 80 very pretty." 

He Tvalked to the table as he spoke, and 
took his tea from Bella's hand with a smile. 
When he resumed his stand on the rug, he 
enquired in a different tone, how long it was 
since Mr. Walter Bruce died. 

" About a year and a half now." 

** ^liss Bruce has been with you only three 
months of that time ?" 

" Three months ; and we do not know her 
a bit better than we did the day she came,'' 
said the lady, with a hopeless sigh. 

*^ Because there is nothing more to know, 
mamma," remarked Bella, from the table. 
** I knew all there was to know of her years 
ago at school." 

^^You have made mistakes in character 
once or twice before, Bella," said Tom, 
bluntly, but with great decision, as he imi- 
tated the Earl's easy attitude ; ^^ and I see a 
great deal behind those beautiful clear eyes 
of hers." 
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Leaholme looked at Hm coolly and plea- 
santly, speaking to Mrs. Bruce with great 
apparent indifference. 

" Pray how many years will elapse before 
Miss Bruce is initiated into the biensSances f^ 

" Oh 1 I shall take her whenever she likes 
to leave off her mourning. But I should 
fancy she would not think of that just at pre- 
sent," Mrs. Bruce replied, with a very strong 
wish in her own mind as to when she should 
desire that event to take place. 

"Then, judging by the strong objection 
she has manifested to accept my invitations 
to the Abbey, that exodus of hers is a long 
way off. Lane, have the kindness to give 
me notice next time you intend to jog my 
elbow, and deposit half my tea on the 
rug." 

" I thought you did not see she was coming 
in," whispered Tom. 

"Miss Bruce," the Earl said, looking at 
her with intent amusement, " Lane has very 
nearly spoilt my boots and his own, by his 
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gentle manual reminder on my arm that you 
were within hearing; for you see we were 
talking of you just then." 

" You are worse than Dr. Johnson," said 
Hessie, merrily, as she carried her uncle his 
tea. ** Poor Mr. Lane I What a failure his 
gentle manual reminder was." 

'*What was it about Johnson?" Leaholme 
asked, trying, as he found himself for ever 
trying, to win her to speak directly to him- 
self. 

" Only the history of three kicks he re- 
ceived under the table, and proclaimed over 
it," she said, her lips very grave as she took 
her own tea, but the flashing eyes foil of 
laughter. 

" Why ?" he asked, his own eyes reflecting 
the laugh in hers. 

" I believe you know; if not, Boswell will 
tell you better than I can," she answered, a 
sudden change in tone and face as she re- 
membered to whom she was speaking. 

** Yes. I begin to feel proudly conscious 
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of the resemblance/* said the Earl, com- 
posedly; "gazing steadfastly on you, Miss 
Bruce, and continuing to do so as you ad- 
vanced; such N was unfortunately the abstrac- 
tion of the mind that the eye did not imme- 
diately take cognizance of its object." 

" A very good imitation," laughed Mr. 

Brace ; " I could fancy myself taking a walk 
down Fleet Street." 

" Own the resemblance, Miss Bruce.'* 

Hester's quick glance at the noble face and 
figure opposite her, and the quick picturing 
in her mind of the burly form and heavy face 
of which he spoke, brought a comical smile 
to her lips. 

" I think Mr. Lane will never jog your 
elbow again,'* she said, with a fanny little 
laugh. 

** Then, thank you for curing him, for you 
have no idea how unpleasant it is." 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 



Thb haymakers in the great upper meadow 
at Ghurleigh had gathered under the broad 
oak at the gate, to regale on what cider 
might be left in their casks now that the day's 
work was nearly over, and to discourse in 
sentences few and short and very much to 
the point (where a point was obtainable), as is 
the manner of haymakers when the broiling 
summer days are drawing to their dose* 

High up in the field, in the shadow of the 
tall hedge, sat Hessie in her crumpled, spot- 
less, white morning dress with its black 
trimmings, her hands clasped -round her 
knees, as she looked wistfully oyer the sunny 
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valley to the misty hills beyond ; a swimming, 
tearful look gathering in the great, dark 
eyes. 

At a sudden shout behind her, a little in- 
voluntary smile broke on her tremulous lips ; 
and when a small face peered over her shoul- 
der, she raised hers — all glad and bright— to 
meet it. 

*' Isn't it jolly for them all to go to Reb- 
bington like to-day," said Wattie, as his 
brother came running up. " I mean, unless 
you want to be at Rebbington too, Hessie." 

** I would much rather be just where I am," 
said the girl, softly stroking the little head 
that lay against her, "just between you two, 
with the sunshine dancing round us, and the 
distant hills in shadow, and the busy hay-r 
makers down there working away while we 
are idle. Would you rather be here by me, 
or sitting very upright by a person you never 
saw before in the world, and eating hot 
soup ?" 

*' Here, of course," answered Wattie, push- 
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ing a little closer into her encircling arm, 
" but you are grown up, Hessie ; you ought 
to like it." 

*' Ought I, dean Then I must try to learn. 
Now, come home to tea." 

" And afterwards the story, Hessie T 

'* Yes ; now for a race." 

The men and women rested from their oc- 
cupation, to watch the race down the slope. 
Hessie had intended to hold back and let one 
of the children win it, but in the enjoyment of 
the run she forgot, and came gaily first among 
the labourers, her white dress flying behind 
her, her hat sharing the fate of John Gilpin's, 
and left upon the road, and her face radiant 
under her dishevelled locks. She looked back 
laughing at her defeated companions, as she 
seated herself on a haycock, while one of 
the men brought her her hat with great de- 
light. 

*' Thank you, Ezra," she said, with a plea- 
sant smile. 

She knew most of the labourers and cot- 
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tagers round Churleigh now, and knew them 
really, knew them to help and comfort, and 
always cheer. The little fires in the cottage 
grates burned all the more cheerily when she 
sat beside them, a little brown shabby child 
caressed gently by her soft little hands, or an 
ailing baby held in her tender pitiful em- 
brace. 

" God bless her sweet little face," whispered 
the humble^ loving hearts, in their gratefiil 
thoughts of hei. 

And the blessing ran from door to door, 
and was a surer, purer light upon her way 
than the dazzling glare of lamplight which 
eradiated Bella Lane and her fellow guests at 
Bebbington just then, and in which light — 
brilliant as it was— poor Bella looked in vain 
for the face which was the one source and 
spring of the greatest light her shallow nature 
had accepted. 

" Shall I rake up more hay and make your 
seat a bit comfortabler, miss ?" 

" Yes, please,'* said Hester, rising readily 
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because she knew it would be more pleasant 
to Ezra to have his kindly-meant offer ac- 
cepted. ^' That is comfortable, indeed. Now, 
boys, go away, or you will spoil my seat. 
Are you not ashamed of having been con- 
quered ?" 

They laughed, throwing up their caps as a 
cooling process. 

** Ezra," asked Hester, presently, " how is 
it that you are working here ? Is not Mr. 
Cameron cutting his hay at the Rectory?" 

" The harvest's over there, miss ; it ain*t 
much of a one; and I'm alius allowed to come 
for the Squire's, half a day at a time ; 'tis a 
bit of extra for me, and an old custom." 

" Tour harvest was soon over, then, though 
Mr. Cameron told us he should not be well 
enough to see to it himself.*' 

" True, miss, he wasn't ; but his lordship 
sent us over two or three men of his'n— three 
of them ; capital hands they wur, too, and we 
got parson's harvest over in no time. Then 
his lordship said — " 
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*' How is Anna now ?" Hester asked, turn- 
ing impatiently from that subject. 

" She's rightly, thank ye, miss, and so's the 
little un ; and she's saying, if jb wouldn't 
mind, miss, if so be as you should make no 
objections, she wants to ask you, if ye please, 
miss, about the name.'' 

"Of course," answered Hessie, readily, 
" that is a great matter to be decided. What 
do you want it to be ?" 

" Just that, miss ; both of us want the 
same. She choose it first, miss, if ye' didn't 
mind ; and I said, if so be as ye would, I 
should jest love her all the better — ^if I knew 
how." 

" Is it Anna you are going to name her ?" 
asked Hessie, a little at sea, as she tried in 
vain to read the proud young father's mean- 
ing in his face. 

"No, miss," replied Ezra, the red showing 
through all the sunburn on his cheeks, " we 
thought to call the little un, please. Miss 
Hester." 
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" Well, Ezra/' she asked, thinking he was 
addressing her afresh, " call her what ?'* 

** Jest that, please, just that — Miss Hester," 

Hessie laughed her pretty, pleasant laugh, 
as his meaning broke upon her. 

** Do not have her baptised ' Miss,' what- 
ever you do, Ezra. As for her being Hester, 
if you like the name I shall be very glad to 
have her for a namesake. And, Ezra,'* added 
the girl, with strange, sudden earnestness, 
" ask Anna if I may be the baby's godmother. 
Ask her if I may have a share in — I mean, 
ask her if I may help her. Consult with her, 
and she will tell me to-morrow." 

'* Thank ye, thank ye, miss ; and we may 
really christen her — Hester ?" 

It was quite a long pause Ezra made be- 
fore he could summon courage enough to give 
the name without the prefix he had been used 
to. 

" I hope you will, indeed. Now, boys, do 
get me up, and come home to tea." 
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And while Ezra stammered for words of 
thanks, she gave him a gay little nod; said 
good-night to the other labourers, and walked 
slowly home, one small boy leaning on each 
arm, until they came within sight of the tea- 
table, which was spread upon the terrace on 
the western side of the house. James, assisted 
by Euth (the children's maid), hovering about 
it, adding little embellishments or dainties. 

James, despite the sense of gravity insepar- 
able from his curled whiskers and Turvey- 
dropian deportment, indulged in a very 
gratified and appreciative smile as he stood 
back for the crushed white dress and dis- 
ordered hair to pass. 

** She's almost too like a child," he said to 
himself, resuming his normal gravity, " but 
it's a pleasure to do anything for her ; and I 
hope it may be a good while before the young- 
ness is sneered out of her. I guess troubles 
go deep with her, for all her brightness." 

When Hester came out again the little lads 
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were sitting up in great state and expectancy^ 
one on each side her chair ; looking down the 
table with relishing eyes and lips. 

" Oh 1 Hessie/' began Alfy, eagerly, ^* isn't 
it better than tea in the nursery with Ru — V 

Hessie checked him thoughtfully. 

" Euth, you should enjoy the change, too. 
James, we do not want any waiting upon. 
Half our enjoyment will be in serving our- 
selves, and having no bell to ring, and no wish 
to ring if 

So James and Ruth went away, nothing 
loth, to a long chat in the pantry, and a long 
gossip in the housekeeper's room, and the 
merry tea began. 

Hester, preparing a slice of melon for Alfy, 
heard a step advance behind. 

** James, we really do not want you/' she 
said, without stopping to look up. " Oh 
dear, Alfy, why not your fork ? Does melon 
taste so much better flavoured with little 
fingers and thumbs?'' 

** You only half inculcate your lesson, Miss 
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Bruce/' said a gay voice that startled them 
all ; " you miss the chief point. Alf, mind 
this — 



*' Your meat i^enteelly with your fingers raise, 
Bat as in eating there's a certain grace. 
Beware, lest with yoor greasy hands yon should besmear your flue." 



The boys were far too stately to think of 
jumping up to Lord Leaholme as they would 
have done at any other time, but they both 
looked up for his kiss. 

" Then I may eat my melon in my fingers ?'' 
asked Alfy, anxiously looking into the Earl's 
face. 

" Of course, if you promise never to touch 
your face again. If you think you might 
forget some day and touch it, you must cer- 
tainly use those silver weapons. Miss Bruce, 
are your fingers in a "melon-choly condition 
too, that you cannot give them to me for a 
moment ?'* 

" I thought you were at Rebbington," she 
faltered, rathered bewildered, but keeping her 



h- 
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proud little right hand on the tray as she 
stood. 
" And you wonder why I am not V 
" Yes/' 

" Or rather, you wonder why I ventured 
here ? That is more like the thought I read 
in your face. I will be truthful to you, at 
least. I came simply because I could not 
help coming/* 

"An unanswerable reason, my lord. Do you 
feel that you can resist patronising our tea ?" 
" In that I am powerless also, if it is offered 
me,** he answered, taking a seat beside Wattie, 
while Alf ran to order another cup. " But I 
doubted that very much as soon as I perceived 
the nature of my welcome, or rather the ab- 
sence of my welcome. Wattie, may I have 
some strawberries?" 

"Do,'' said the child, merrily. " But how 
did you guess we were the masters to-day ? 
We are to do exactly what we like, and Hessie 
lets us, aud does what we tell her." 

" Oh I I see," said the Earl, with a look of 
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intense enlightenment, ^^ and I must do what 
you tell me too, if I have tea at this en- 
chanted table; I must obey you too, eh?'' 

** Yes, obey us two," laughed Alfy^ as he 
took his seat again ; ^^ and won't you help 
Hessie to tell us ^ Jack and the Beanstalk ' 
after ? She says it's very long." 

^^ And must we begin one at each end and 
meet in the middle to make it shorter, like 
the man who read the two volumes of his 
book at the same time." 

** No ; but really, Lord Leaholme, is * Jack 
and the Beanstalk' very long ?" 

" The beanstalk is very long ; I don't 
know about Jack. I daresay he was a pretty 
good height for his age." 

*^ But is the story very long ?" 

"Very; so long that your cousin will never 
be able to remember it.'* 

**OhI she will," answered Wattie, deci- 
dedly ; ** she remembers longer than that. 
Sometimes stories last all a week, and she 
never forgets them." 
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** Your memory is good, Miss Bruce," lie 
said, turning to her slowly. 

" No," she answered, rather low. " And 
yet I wish it were not so good as it is." 

*' That is an odd wish for one so young ; 
I have lived at least fifteen years longer than 
you have, and yet I would feel shame to say 
it — though some of my remembrances are 
but dark ones." 

She was looking at him steadily^ an odd 
shadow growing in her eyes, while her lips, 
though pressed so tight together, quivered 
visibly. 

" Are you so surprised then," he said, 
gently, as he watched her, " that across a 
span of four and thirty years I should see 
some spots on which a gloom and sadness 
rests. Yet that I should not wish to lose 
their memory." 

'* Not surprised at all that you should see 
them," she said, in a low, unnatural voice ; 
" only surprised that you can bear to look 
back at all." 
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With a slight, quick laugh^ he pushed his 
hair from the handsome face to which a sud- 
den flush had risen. 

^^Do you recollect what a bad bargain 
poor Eedlaw made when he bartered his 
memory, Miss Bruce?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, I have taken warning by him, and 
will keep mine as green as possible while I 
may. Thank you, Alf. Now, Wattie, what 
had I better do with these strawberries, now 
that I have them here ?'' 

^^ Make them like mine ; take the green off." 

"Treat them the very way your cousin 
wishes me to treat my memory ? Very well ; 
here they go. Now what will you give me 
to compensate for the loss of the green ?'' 

-^ Sugar and cream. Let Hessie do it ; she 
does it best. She makes it so delicious.'' 

** Will you make it delicious for me, Miss 
Bruce ? Sugar and cream are ineffectual in 
my hands ; I can neither sweeten nor enrich 
on my own behalf.'' 
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** Another grievous incapacity, my lord. 
But indeed, though you could not help your- 
self about coming here, you are expected to 
help yourself now that you are here." 

He did so merrily, determined neither to 
notice nor resent Hester's want of cordiality ; 
but the delicacies he praised and pretended 
to enjoy, were hardly tasted. 

" What a different flavour these straw- 
berries have,'' he said, " from those which are 
destined for the dessert table at Rebbington.'' 

*^ Where you should be,'' said Hessie, pass- 
ing him his cup, " Did you forget your 
engagement until you got here ?" 

" No. I had every intention of going, and 
I believe the carriage was waiting, when 
somehow I allowed the good intention to go 
to certain commissioners of paving (not those 
to whom Mrs. Nickleby ought to have be^n 
niece), by letting a few lines r^in in my head 
until they asserted themselves in action." 

" What were these potent words ?" asked 
Hessie. 

VOL. I. H 
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" Will 70U tell me if I make a mistake ? 
but they ran almost to this effect— 

'I would I were where I wonld be ; 

Then shoald I be where I am not. 
And where I am I will not be ; » 

Tet where I should be, will I not.' " 

Hester was laughing softly. 

^incorrigible, my lord, to make such a new 
version of the longing words/' 

** Will you tell me what they really are ?" 

"They really are— a little more resigned 
and unselfish. Tou could not have ignored 
your invitation if the real lines had been 
potent." 

" Then I am very glad they were not. My 
dear little fellows, do you know that it is late 
at night ? Look I even the sun is going to 
bed, and he sits up terribly late in July.'' 

The boys began to talk more eagerly than 
ever, to do away with the impression that it 
might be too late for them ; and thought it 
would be advisable to go for a race with 
the dogs. Lord Leaholme and Hester sat 
down upon the broad stone steps watching 
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the sunset ; its pure, rich light touched them 
Boftly, but the restfulness and beauty of the 
hour stole into one heart only. They sat 
in perfect silence. Hessie leaned back in a 
corner of the steps, a wavering pink flush 
deepening on her white dress, and a strange, 
far-away wonderment on her quiet face. Her 
thoughts were back among the clear and sor- 
rowful memories of the past, and she shud<* 
dered to feel that so near her lingered the false, 
perffuasiye mouth, and the deceitful heart, 
which had worked so much wrong and wicked- 
ness. She tried to shake off the thought, feel- 
ing her eyes grow hot and angry in the ruddy 
light. He was not worthy any thought or 
remembrance of hers, she said to herself. He 
waB so low and insignificant in her eyes, that 
it was contemptible to harass herself thus in 
his presence with bitter memories. She- could 
recall, too, a few plain words which the setting 
sun brought to her mind, as it went down upon 
this wrath of hers ^ the flood of glory power- 
less to touch or brighten it. 

H 8 
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Lord Leaholme lounged upon the stone 
balustrade a little way above her. He was 
not watching her, but every now and then he 
gave one brief comprehensive glance down ; 
and as he did so, the far-away flush of the 
evening sky lighted up a very gravely tender 
face. 

The two figures had been so still and silent 
since they had been left together, so heedless 
each one of what the silence must seem to the 
other, so dreamily, sadly still, that both started 
when the little boys ran back. 

" Now the story, Hessie,'' cried Wattie, his 
race being over. 

" Now for * Jack and the Beanstalk.' *' 

" Do you really mean to say you have 
never heard about Jack ?" she asked, simply 
to get time. 

" Never, indeed." 

*' Oh ! he was a rare fellow was Master 
Jack," remarked the Earl ; ^^ and a rare plant 
was his beanstalk, and led to the most wonder- 
ful place in the world, and the most wonder- 
ful results.'' 
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"Hessie, please send Buth away," exclaimed 
Alfy, eagerly, kneeling down to bring a plead- 
ing little face close to hers. '* She is come for 
us before we've had our story," 

^* Leave them a little longer please, Ruth," 
said Hessie, rather absently, putting one arm 
round Alfy, as she sat with the other resting 
on her knee and her chin in her hand, *' Come 
for them again in about as long a time as it 
would take you to read ^ Jack and the Bean- 
stalk/ " 

Euth went away, astonished, to tell James 
~the recipient of all Ruth's confidences — that 
Mi&s Bruce and his Lordship were making up 
tales and nursery rhymes, and she was to 
guess how long it would last. And James, 
pondering that matter, thought it would last 
exactly the time that it would take them 
to stroll down the laurel walk, — provided 
they did stroll. 

** There was once upon a time,*' said Hes- 
sie, beginning in the true old orthodox fashion, 
and looking very serious over it, *' a little boy 
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called Jack. He was not christened John, 
like most little boys are who are called Jaok^ 
but he was only Jack, and had no other name 
at all ; yet he was so clever, that this little 
name of his grew more celebrated than many 
and many a prince's." 

"What did he do?" asked Alfy, all in a 
hurry, standing before her with two little 
eager hands in her lap, and watching her lipa 
with intense expectancy. 

Tapping bis cheek lightly for his imper- 
tinence^ then kissing it with a laugh at his 
curiosity, Hester went on with the tale cir- 
cumstantially ; but when Alfy's involuntary 
exclamations and eager face provoked a laugh 
from Lord Leaholme, she stopped, remem- 
bering his presence, with a mortified start. 

" I had forgotten you were listening, Lord 
Leaholme. This must be a trying ordeal for 
you. I will tell you the rest to-morrow, boys." 

"Not no I" they cried, together • "you 
promised us. Oh I Hessie, you oughtn't to 
break your word." 
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**But you will wait just till to-morrow, 
dears ?'' she asked, softly. " If not, of course 
I will tell you now." 

" Ye-es, we'll wait," they resolved, trying 
to speak contentedly. 

" It is far wiser to leave it for to-morrow,'' 
said Lord Leafaolme, with a quick glance into 
her face ; *' you would have reached a most 
unpleasant part just as Ruth came, if you had 
not." 

"What part?" cried Alfy, all eagerness 
again. 

" Oh 1 of course I must not tell yoa. But 
T believe that rosy butcher turns out to be a 
rogue." 

" Hessie didn't say he was rosy." 

" She must have forgotten then. He was 
very rosy, butchers generally are. And I 
believe he makes simple little Jack play cards 
with him^ — ^he had a greasy pack in his pocket, 
but I don't know whether that is a custom of 
butchers — and he wins back all the money. 
He was a gambler and a cheat, this rosy 
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butcher, do you see ? and he did not care 
what misery he brought on poor easy Jack, 
and so of course on Jack's home, on his 
father, and on his mother, and on his little 
only sister. Miss Bruce, are you faint ? are 
you ill r 

She rose hastily and shrank from him, as 
he advanced in his eager surprise. Then she 
tried to still her quivering lips, and hide the 
sudden passion in her eyes. 

" 111 ? no ; but let the little ones go. Why 
talk to them of such things? Why tell them 
of the misery God may be merciful enough 
never to let them feel ? Why call it all back 
to me? I mean — that — this — cruelty — is— 
O God 1 more than I can sometimes bear." 

He saw with innate delicacy that any word 
of his would jar upon her now. He turned 
away, taking Wattie in his arms, and while 
the child gently caressed the sad, dark face 
he kept it hidden from her. 
• " Now, here is the call to bed again,*' he 
said, as Euth made her appearance once more, 
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as prim and demure as if she had heard no- 
thing in the laurel walk but the shimmering 
leaves* *' Good-night, dear little lad. Alfy, 
good-night, old fellow/' 

They crept up to Hester, instinctively feel- 
ing that she would be glad for them to go. 
" Hessie, kiss us, we are really going now.'' 
** Good-night, my pets ; but I am coming in 
with you." 

" Give me the last kiss,*' cried Alfy, jump- 
ing up as she stooped. 

" Eun oflF," said Hester, giving him one of 
her long, gentle kisses. 
The Earl caught him as he ran by. 
" Why do you not say good-night to me?" 
*' I did; before I went to Hessie." 
** And why not after?" he asked, quizzically, 
holding the child before him. 

" Because I like to kiss Hester last." 
** But she always comes up to you when 
you are in bed ?'* he said, in a most natural 
and assured manner, not at all as if it were a 
guess. 

H 5 . 
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" Tea; but she mightn't to-night." 

**And pray why not to-night^ sir?*' he 
aBked, still holding Alfy and looking down 
into his eyes. 

" Because you are here, and if Hessie comes 
away there'll be nobody to talk to you." 

He drew the child to his side, and taking 
the Uttle face between his hands bent his own 
upon it. 

" That was just like Hessie's kiss/' whis- 
pered Alfy, never imagining why it was so. 

'^ There^" he said, hurrying him oflF, " you 
have not had the last yet. Your cousin will 
come to you presently, for I am going." 

Even as he spoke he rose and gave her his 
hand. 

^^ I had hoped even to the last," he said, as 
the children turned out of sight, ** that you 
would have come with Mrs. Bruce to Wye 
yesterday." 

^^ Look I is not that one of your servants 
riding round ike yard ? No ; I did not care 
to go out yesterday. Why, Ezra, what is the 
matter ?" 
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She had broken off iu her cool excuse to 
him^ really frightened, as Ezra Moore came 
round the house towards them, his face full 
of panic. 

Taking off his hat in acknowledgment of 
her speech and presence, Ezn. addressed the 
Earl. 

" The master, my lord I Only I'm afeard 
it's too late. He was took at his dinner, they 
say. I only got home when it was too late, 
Fm afeard." 

*' Your master I Mr. Cameron, Moore ? Not 
dead r 

" They think so, my lord. I fetched the 
doctor in, then I went to th' Abbey for your 
Lordship ; there's a servant here now with a 
horse, as we thought best. I came on par- 
son's own, for better speed," 

** I will go at once, Moore. Thank you for 
coming." 

*' Thank ye, my lord, the two women's so 
afeard, and Mr. Ferriman is off at some par- 
sou's nveet. And be's nougbt mucix more than 
a boy whea he'# bere^" 
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"Will you send my horse round here at 
once." 

Ezra, without donning his hat, passed on, 
looking much relieved. 

" Good-night, Miss Bruce," said the Earl, 
preparing to mount ; ** you have very kindly 
entertained me, though my coming always 
gives you pain. Believe me, I should not 
have encroached longer even if— Death had 
not called me away.*' 

The glory of the sky died out behind the 
distant hills, and a faint cold tremor passed 
over Hester, as she stood with hanrls clasped 
on the white stone, . her eyes reflecting the 
sadness and the mistiness of the evening 
landscape round her. 

It was so hard to have to meet him thus, 
constantly and closely. So hard that her 
lines should have fallen in the very spot where 
he should be. So hard — ^knowing him — was 
it to say, " Forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive them that trespass against us.*' 

This fair July night grew very grey and 
cold and dreary to Hessie ; the hush and the 
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stillness became unbearable. She went in, 
and sitting beside the small white beds she 

leaned her head close to each happy little 

» 

face, and told the children, in answer to their 
sleepy questions, that she was not lonely 
downstairs in the big empty room. Oh no, 
not at all. 

She waited patiently between them until 
they slept ; then, whispering a little prayer 
to Him who takes the sleeping little ones into 
His care, she softly rose and crept down the 
wide staircase, her light footfall leaving the 
silence undisturbed. 

She wandered out again, while the darkness 
crept round her slowly and gloomily ; then 
went back and tried to read in the lamplight, 
listening eagerly the while for her uncle's 
return. 

The stable clock was striking twelve when 
she heard the wheels stop at the door, and 
met him in the hall. With a merry reply 
and a quiet kiss, she answered his surprised 
exclamation on seeing her ; then she hid her 
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face upon his Bhoulders, for she could not stop 
tbe tears that had forced their way at last 

** You are tired and sleepy, dear/' he said, 
gently* ^Yon should not have sat up for 
me.'' 

- Baidng her face as soon as she could, she 
told him of the sudden illness of the Eector 
of Buyglen ; told it to him as a kind of excuse 
for her tears ; and, astonished and grieved, he 
recalled his dog-cart, and said he would go 
oif^r and see what could be done. 

^ I wonder whether Leaholme knows," he 
mused. " Oh ! by the way, he is at Eebbing- 
tOBu Poor old Cameron ; quite alone there 
Quite alone, I beliere, in the world J' 

As she went down with him to the carriage 
she told him that the Earl knew. 

** Now go to bed at ouqc, dear," he said, 
kissing her lovingly. " Do not think of dis- 
mal things." 

She lingered until the £dnt sound of the 
wheels died in the distance, then passed in 
with a step thM had a new weaiineas in it^ 
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James ihoughti m she turned to him with her 
gentle, bright good^night. 

In her own room at last, she lighted tKe 
"^ candles on the dressing-table, and looked up 
to meet in the glass a strangely white, sad 
face* 

*' How foolishly I have been feeling all to- 
night ! " she said. ^ Such a visitor to begin 
with, and such a loneliness afterwards I That 
must be it. Poor old Mr. Cameron I I sup« 
pose I am v^eiry tired, I look so. I hope I 
shall fall ftsleep the minute I get into bed. I 
like to do that, but I do not manage it very 
often. What a sad house there must be over 
there — the pleasant, pretty Rectory which lay 
to-day all in the simshine 1 Who will come 
there now to teach us how to spend these 
little restless lives of ours ? I wish it would 
be someone who could help me ; but — he wiU 
choose him^ of course* It will be a gift of 
his to some good man. Good I say, but how 
can I say it of a pastor of his choosing ? Ah^ 
me ! theire is a tangled web before my eije^ 
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whichever way I turn. I wonder will good 
old Thomas make me more happy and con- 
tent to-night." 

She took up the quaint old book; and opened 
at the place where her mark lay ; her eyes 
straying mechanically over the lines, — 

*' I shall jndge the firoilty and the innocent ; but by a secret jndg* 
' ment I would beforehand prove them both." 

She closed the book almost hastily ; taking 
up the one that had lain beside it and reading 
quietly for a time. At last she laid her head 
upon the pillow, wearily, but very calmly 
now. 

" It is not night if Thou be near." 

Again and again she whispered the words, 
trying to shut out other thoughts which forced 
themselves into her heart, 

" Hold Thou Thy cross before my closing 
eyes." 

With the murmured prayer upon her lips 
she fell asleep at last ; but in the early morn- 
ing twilight she awoke with a strange start 
as there seemed to ring distinctly in her ears^ 
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qtiiet speech which she had fancied unheeded 
and forgotten. 

^' I should not have encroached longer, even 
if— Death had not called me away." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



**"WHATapal0 little morning face, Hessie/* 
said her uncle, looking up from his paper as 
she entered the breakfast-room. *' It wants 
the sea breeze sadly. Poor Cameron was 
dead, dear, when I reached the Eectory ; had 
been dead for hours. I did not leave until 
dawn this morning, and then I left Leaholme 
there. He thinks to stay until the funeral is 
over ; if not, he will come from Aberswys 
for it next week, and to see about a tempo- 
rary substitute. Poor young Ferriman is 
quite staggered by his Eeclor's sudden death. 
Poor Cameron I he was a good fellow, a tho- 
roughly good fellow.*' 
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^^ Then the death without an illness was 
mereiAil, nnde." 

** I don't know, dear ; I think we would all 
choose the warning and the power to say a 
few words to those we love/' 

^^ Mr. Cameron has done a great deal of good 
in the parish, people say.'' 

" A great deal. I know no place in Eng» 
land where the people are more judiciously 
cared for, hut it is as much the Earl's doings 
as the parson's; he takes such a thorough, 
downright interest in them, and heyond that 
has something ahout him that makes them 
take such a thorough, downright interest in 
him, that they really care to please him. He 
has not had very much trouble here certainly, 
but he had an immense deal at Leaholme. It 
is a manufacturing place, you know, and the 
people would not brook a shade of interference 
that was interference. But they are all loyal 
enough now, and because they know the 
Earl likes them to enjoy themselves as well 
as work, they are anxious to work as well 
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as enjoy themselves. I must take you over 
to Leaholme some day ; the castle is the show 
place of the county/' 

" I don't care about seeing it, Uncle Alf. I 
would sooner see other places," said Hessie, 
tired of the subject. 

"You need not stay, James," said Mr. 
Bruce, as the butler took the covers ; *' I 
know you are busy out there. Did all the 
other servants go last night?" 

" All who are to go, sir, except myself and 
Buth. She is to take care of the young 
gentlemen on the journey." 

" I should think we might do that, Hessiej 
Buth wants to be taken care of herself. Can 
you manage to do it, James ?" 

" Certainly, sir," replied James, with a face 
80 imperturbable that his master wondered 
whether he ever allowed even Buth herself to 
see it change. 

" The luggage is all gone, I suppose." 

" Nearly all, sir." 

" And the train leaves at 1.45. Well, have 
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the carriage at the door in time, and yon and 
Enth be ready. Send Hales to my office in 
ten minutes.'' 

" Will Hales act as sole manager in your 
absence, uncle?" asked Hester, before he 
relapsed into his papers. 

** Yes, my dear, but I shall run over my- 
self now and then to see how things are going 
on." 

** You expect to be soon tired of Aberswys, 

I can see, Uncle Alf.'* 

" Never mind, so that you are not. Eng- 
lishmen, as a rule, like to live in their own 
castles, and not feel, every time they pass a 
bottle down the table, that they are booked 
so much for scratches. Here's a capital article 
of the Duke*s. I will pass it you presently." 

** Pass me something else in the meantime. 
You are such a terrible monopoliser, uncle." 

But just then the boys ran in, and breakfast 
went on merrily, without books or papers. 
When it was over, Hessie strolled into the 
garden to overlook the packing of the fruit 
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and flowers that were to go to Aberswyis^ 
then she ordered her horse^ and set off rapidly 
along the Euyglen road. She stopped before 
a little white cottage on the outskirts of the 
village^ and beckoning a boy to hold her 
horse, dismounted and entered. She stepped 
lightly up the steep stairs, and bent orer a 
low bed where a young woman lay holding 
a sleeping infant. 

" I have ]ust remembered, Anna," Hessie 
said, sitting down quietly beside the bed, 
" that yon will want the christening to take 
place before I come back from Aberswys." 

The young mother looked proudly into the 
girVs bright face. **No, thank you, miss, not till 
you come home, please. I feel as if after what 
yonVe said, 1 could not bear baby to have 
your name les' you gave it her ; and it isn't 
very likely we'd give her any other now 
youVe allowed us, and both of us so proud." 

"Then you will wait for me, will you?" 
asked Hessie, with a glad, tender smile, 
** that I may not act by proxy. I am not 
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joking in this, Anna. I will not lightly take 
this duty on myself." 

'^ It's because you do it so in earnest, as 
well as so willing, Miss Bruce," said Anna, 
with glistening eyes, ^^ that Ezra and me felt 
it such kindness<-from one so different from 
us-" 

*' I am rather a lonely girl myself, Anna,'' 
said Hessie, gently, "and I hope she will 
love me some day ; for I long for all the lore 
that I can win," 

" You can't help but win it, miss,'* replied 
Anna, smiling into the beautiful young &ee. 

" I should like to," she said, quietly. 
"There is one thing moi^ I want to adc. 
Tell me about Ezra. Will Mr. Cameron's 
death throw him out of employment ?" 

** I fear so," said the young wife, with a 
sudden cloud upon her face. " Ezra didn't 
mean to mention it to you just when you were 
going away, because we knew you would care 
and be sorry." 
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^^ But I asked, you see* Perhaps I may 
meet Ezra. Hope for the best, Anna, for 
baby's sake. Tour husband is sure to get 
work, never doubt it. Good-bye. This mite 
will have a visible faee, I hope, when I come 
again." 

As Hessie stood at the cottage door, taking 
a bright new sixpence from her purse to give 
to the boy who had held her horse, she heard 
Ezra's voice; and, glad that she should see 
him, she turned and waited. He was coming 
down the village street in his strong, rough 
clothes and old felt hat; and beside him 
walked Earl Leaholme with his firm, light, 
soldierly step. The intense contrast struck 
Hester comically as , she drew back dis- 
appointed. Lord Leaholme came up to her 
slowly ; no eagerness in step or tone. 

" If you are waiting to mount. Miss Bruce, 
perhaps I may assist you/' 

" Thank you," she replied, feeling Ezra's 
presence. " I shall be very glad." 
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He took her foot in his gloved hand, but 
did not raise his ejes to her face, as^ she 
sprang lightly to the saddle. 

" Shall I be late, do you think, my lord?' 
she askedf a little nervously, ^' I left my 
watch at home." 

"The train leaves here at 1.45. Yoii have 
to change your dress, and lunch, and drive 
into Ruyglen, Tou may allow yourself thirty 
minutes for your ride back to Churleigh." 

He had had his hand on her horse's neck ; 
as he spoke he drew it away and raised his 
hat quietly. 

" Thank you," she answered, returning his 
bow. " Ezra, will you walk a few steps 
beside me ? I want to speak to you, but must 
not venture to wait. Does this sad event at 
the Rectory leave you with nothing to do ?'' 
she asked, presently. 

*' I thought it would. Miss; but Tve just 
heard it isn't to. His Lordship says I'm to go 
on jest the same ; to work on the place jest 
as if the master was here, and his Lordship*s 
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steward is to pay me; and the two maidsi 
liiey are to stay on, too. And some parson 
will come down to preach| or one or two^ till 
the new one's fixed on. And, if 70a please, 
he said more, that he wanted to give the 
littlenn a cake before he went^ but he'd rather 
I bought it ; so he gave me this." And Ezra 
showed, with beaming eyes, the gold he held 
so tightly in his rough, hard hand. 

Hessie smiled at his joy, but did not speak. 

** Is it — ^was it through your speaking of 
the little un, please, Miss T he asked, widi 
an embarrassed little cough. 

^ I never mentioned the child to him ; 
never, Moore, indeed,'' she answered, quickly ; 
proud of the conscionsness that she had 
nothing to do with this gifSt; too proud to 
bear that he should be supposed to give 
through her ; too proud to bear that his gift 
should be in any way attributed to her. ** Why 
should you ever have thought such a thing?' 

*^ I don't know exactly. Miss, but his Lord- 
ship seemed so intristed like in the little un ; 
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and I'm not his own servant, yon see, Miss, 
tho' he's like gen'rons to ns all. He isn't a 
bit grand and fine when you talk to him, is 
he, Miss?" 

"N— o— o. Ithmknot." 

^ I've heard his own gentleman say he was 
a great deal pronder-seeming when he was 
only Cap'n Arrandel than now he's a great 
nobleman." 

** I will not keep you any longer," said 
Hester, shuddering to hear the hated name. 
** Good morning." 

. Ezra's bow was a euriosity in its way ; and 
because he stood and watched her out of 
sight, Hester cantered. But past the turn in 
the road she drew her rein, and among the 
fragrant honeysuckle and the fresh wild roses 
she walked her horse in a strange, sad reverie. 
What was the nameless sadness which so 
often seised het now as she rode or walked or 
sat alone ? Never otherwise, yet. She had 
her own sweet, piquant manner still, her own 
tender thoughtfulness, her own free, gay 
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laugh. But when her thoughts were her 
only companions this inexplicable sadness 
would creep in, and be neither deadened nor 
shaken off. 

So slowly had she ridden on between the 
scented hedgerows, that as she came up the 
avenue she found, to her consternation, that 
the carriage was at the door and the children 
in it 

" I will not be a minute, uncle/' she cried, 
springing down without a helping hand, and 
flying past him on the steps. 

** There is not time," he called after her* 
" Come as you are, dear/' 

'* Oh I Uncle Alf/' 

** Miss Bruce," whispered Euth, seizing 
her in her excitement, " IVe been obliged to 
pack your things. I waited as long as I 
durst, but I left out your straw hat ; it will 
be comfortabler than that stiff one. Flea^e 
give me that to put in the box. I'm so sorry 
you have to travel that way, 'm. Need you 
go to the glass ? Here, James, quick. This 
hat box must go in somewhere." 
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" Thank you, Ruth, for the thought. I am 
all I'eady now." 

The minute was scarcely gone when 
Hester ran down the steps and took her seat. 
James and Euth got up behind, the horses 
gave a proud little plunge, and the carriage 
rolled rapidly under the spreading elms. 
Hessie felt the delighted excitement of the 
children contagious, until a sudden thought 
quieted her. 

" Oh I uncle Alf, what will they think I 
have done with my senses ?" 

*' Packed them, perhaps. Tou do look odd," 
he added, looking at her curiously. 

" Travelling in my habit is an odd thing to 
do, uncle." 

'* But you did not look so when you came 
in. 

^' No. I changed my hat, which makes this 
painful incongruity. The hat does not suit 
the habit, and the habit does not suit the 
occasion." 

^^ I know another habit of yours which suits 
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the occasion still less, dear ; the habit of lag- 
ging along the roads/' 

" And you wish I could get rid of that as 
readily as I can of this, eh, uncle ?" she said, 
arranging it as well as she could with her little 
white gauntletted hands. 

*' Yes ; of course I do, you saucy little lady. 
Take care, boys ; if you are to perform gym- 
nastics on the edge of the seat we shall soon 
have a tumble." 

When the carriage stopped at the station 
Mr. Bruce looked round. 

*' No ; Leaholme is not coming vdth us, I 
see. I feared he would not. Now then, little 
ones, don't keep James.'* 

The doors were banged-to along the line of 
carriages, the engine gave its admonitory 
shriek, and Euyglen Station was left behind: 
At Hereford they were to take in the rest of 
the party. 

" Here we are ; and here they are," said 
Mr. Bruce, looking out as the engine slackened 
speed, " and surely there is Leaholme." 
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Yes ; there surely he was as they drew up 
alongside the platform, greeting the ladies, 
and setting to rest their astonishment ' at his 
absence from Rebbington the evening before. 

" I thought you were to join us at Buyglen," 
said Mr. Bruce, jumping down. 

" You see. Lord Leaholme, we are all call- 
ing you to account for not having joined us 
previously," smiled Mrs, Bruce. " Alfred, 
have you secured a carriage for eight ? Why, 
how is this ? I told Ruth to take the boys 
with her." 

*' I have them in my own charge instead, 
Isabel." 

"Well, Hester," began Tom, making his 
way to her ; happy and handsome in his ligHt, 
seaside suit. ** We have had a time of intense 
and unmitigated boredom. I wished myself 
with you and the chicks." 

" And I and the chicks quite forgot to wish 
for ypu." 

" What have you been doing ?'' 

Hessie's eyes danced mischievously. 
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** Making hay, Tom, — while our sun was 
shining." 

** Why do you not come down, Hester ?*' 
said Bella, at the carriage door. " We want 
the boys." 

** The train will start in a minute or two," 
said Hessie, dreading the effect of her habit. 

" Not it," replied Tom, laughing. " They 
won't go without. Leaholme. Come down for 
a minute." 

Hessie put on her most independent ex- 
pression, yet there was a very shy hesitation 
in her step as she joined her aunt and Mrs. 
Paley. 

" Good gracious, Hester I'* exclaimed 
Bella, throwing back her head in a long 
laugh. *' What made you come that object?" 

" T liked it better than not coming at all," 
she said, a bright blush rising in her cheeks 
as old Mrs. Paley arranged her eye-glasses 
across her nose to scrutinize * the object,* and 
Mrs. Bruce breathed a slow exclamation of 
distress. 
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"An object, am I, Bella?" she added, holding 
one little white gauntlet to Ly dia, who al ways 
followed blindly and unquestioningly in 
Bella's steps wherever they might tend. 
" Well, that's all right ; for we seldom care 
to take a journey without an object." 

"It ought not," said Lord Leaholme to 
her, in a slow, clear voice. ** It ought not to 
take more than twenty minutes to ride from 
Moore's cottage to Churleigh." 

"Ah I but sometimes it does," she answered, 
carelessly. 

" Now take your places, all of you, unless 
you intend to stay here all day,'' cried Mr. 
Bruce. 

" Have you any objection to travelling with 
an object ?" Hester asked, with a quaint 
sauciness, " because if so, I will go with the 
children to another compartment." 

" All right,'' echoed Tom, promptly. " I 
will go too." 

"And Lydia, will you go as well?'* en- 
quired Mrs. Bruce ; " that will divide us 
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better. Thanks, dear. Take care of her, 
Tom.^' 

So Tom put the two girls in with the 
children, followed them, and arranged for his 
own comfort, pleased with his position. 

Mr. Bruce followed the other ladies in, 
and still the Earl stood on the platform a 
little way apart, talking to a bald, thoughtful 
looking little gentleman who, Tom told 
Hessie, was one of Leaholme's agents. 

"You will see about this for me, Newling,*' 
he was saying, " but I shall be back for the 
funeral on Wednesday. Do the best you can 
for them all. You want a holiday yourself," 
he added, shaking hands, " you must take it 
in good time too. I will see about it. Ee- 
member me to the ladies. Good-bye. Ah I 
Robert, is that you? Then who went down 
with the horses yesterday ?" 

" Simonds, my Lord." 

" And does he need you to help him, eh ? 
Very well^ make haste in, or we shall go with- 
out you. Now, Brandt." 
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But the valet declined to take his seat be- 
fore his master. Leaholine laid his hand on 
the carriage door nearest to him. 

" There has been a division in the house,'* 
said Tom, his head taking the place Hester's 
little white hat had vacated on the Earl's ap- 
proach, " and you belong to the other half." 

" I know,'' he returned, quietly, " I was 
not coming in, but — are you comfortable. 
Miss Dyott ? May I get you a book or any- 
thing r 

** Oh 1 no, thank you. But please don't 
let the train go without you." 

" No. Miss Bruce, do you think of any- 
thing I can do." 

** I do indeed.'^ 

** What is it?" 

There was an eager gladness in tone and 
look. 

^^ Let ug start, please/' 
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CHAPTER X. 



** What a dirty, crowded station, Douglas I 
Do let us get out of it as quickly as we can/' 

" But unfortunately, Miss Lane, that only 
means as slowly as we must." 

*' Well?" she asked, as Tom came up to the 
group. 

"There's good fun outside,'' laughed Tom. 
** There is a large machine sent from the 
Queen's Hotel for the Earl of Leaholme's 
suite, and a brougham for himself, and your 
fellow cannot make them understand that he 
is the only suite you have brought except a 
vulgar groom or two, whom they would not 
consider sweet at all." 
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** Oh I come, Tom, that is too execrable,*' 
said his step-father. ^^ Come along, Isabel. 
Come, girls, that omnibus is engaged for us. 
* Ymteos House.' James, see if that Taflfy 
on the box understands." 

" I suppose, Miss Bruce, you will require a 
saddle horse ?" said Leaholme, gravely. 

" I think I will not mind, thank you," she 
answered, as gravely, gathering her habit in 
her hand. 

" It will not be a very long omnibus drive, 
Lyddy, so congratulate yourself," said Bella, 
tripping out of the station beside the Earl. 
" Shall you very much mind it, dear ?" 

" No," said Lydia, standing before the door, 
'* not very much, but it is a very common 
vehicle." 

" Both common and unclean, I fear," said 
Tom, ** but wait till you feel it going up the 
street. A yacht off the Lizard is nothing to 
it." 

** We shall have our own carriage after to- 
day," exclaimed Bella, consolingly, to Lydia 
and the lookers on. 
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^^ I should like to walk, Lydia/' said Hester, 
yerj low, as she stood and looked hesitatingly 
into the omnibus. 

** Do you all prefer driving/' asked Lord 
Leaholme, in his clear, distinct tones. ^^ I 
am going to walk; may I take charge of any- 
one r 

Bella had taken her seat, and Lydia was 
following, so no one answered. 

" Take care of the step. Miss Dyott. Allow 
me.'* 

Poor Lydia's heavy figure plunged in in- 
stantly ; then tripped over Bella's dress, and 
came clumsily down into Mrs. Paley's lap. 

" It certainly does not look attractive 
within. You will prefer walking, Miss 
Bruce ?" 

" I was only waiting for Lydia to sit down,'' 
answered Hester, looking at him with great 
nonchalance firom under her white feather. 
" How could I walk in my habit ?" 

*' Very easily," he replied, below his breath, 
as he stood back^ ^^ but it is better so, per- 
haps." 
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*^I suppose your dinner will await you, 
Lord Leaholme,but do look in afterwards and 
taste our seaside tea, will you?" entreated 
Mrs, Bruce. " Ymteos House is very near 
the Queen's." 

*' Thank you* Yes, I will come.' ' 

A few minutes afterwards the unwieldly- 
looking conreyance passed him as he walked 
up the narrow street. 

" He has not come a day too soon, I think," 
began Mrs. Paley; *^he neither looks nor 
walks as he used to." 

" I wish I looked as strong," said Tom, 
bending his slight form to look out upon the 
tall, firm, well-knit figure which they had 
passed, while Bella waved her hand. 

At their own door they were met by their 
own servants, and within they found every- 
thing comfortably unpacked and prepared. 
Dressing at once, they met in the bow- 
windowed dining-room, which looked out on 
the parade and the sea, and dined very merrily 
indeed that first evening, in anticipation of 
the pleasant weeks to come. 
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Tea was spread in the cheerful drawing- 
room upstairs, the windows open to receive 
the fresh, balmy sea-air and the music of the 
band, which was playing a little lower down 
on the parade. 

They were all grouped as near the window 
as possible, except Mrs. Paley, who lay half 
asleep on a couch, and Bella, who had begun 
to prepare the tea immediately on seeing 
Lord Leaholrae leave the hotel. She looked 
pretty in her light blue grenadine, with the 
blue bows in her fair hair, but she was eager 
and conscious as she listened for the step on 
the stairs, and she made Lydia the recipient 
of various exclamations as that young lady, 
looking taller and bigger than usual in her 
stiffly-frilled white dress, sat leaning with her 
elbows on the table watching her. 

Mr. Bruce lounged in the window, the 
picture of lazy enjoyment; his wife on au 
easy chair near him looked, now down on 
the passers by, now into a room to exchange 
a remark with Bella. 

Tom, from his position half through the 
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window, glanced up at Hessie as she leaned 
against the side of it in her pretty simple 
mourning dress of lavender crape, her beauti- 
ful hair dressed daintily, but without a ribbon 
or ornament of any sort. 

" I believe you have been in a dream, Hester, 
ever since we came in sight of the sea. You 
were only half awake all dinner time.** 

" I seldom eat so heartily as I did then in 
my sleep, Tom ; but I don't know how it is, 
the sight of the sea is like the sight of the face 
of a dear old friend from whom — '* 

" From whom ?'* questioned Tom, gently, 
risingfrom his indolent position as she paused. 

" From whom I parted — in sorrow,*' she 
answered, blushing a little, but too proud to 
stop because now Lord Leaholme stood with- 
in hearing. 

'* Then you love it ?'* asked Tom, softly. 

"Dearly — dearly, as I must love a friend 
from whom I could part in sorrow.** 

"I have never known that sort of parting 
yet.*' 
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^^ You are anticipating the event, I suppose, 
Tom,'' said his step-father, looking pleasantly 
into his frank, blue eyes. 

Lord Leaholme glanced at Hessie with a 
half smile on his lips, lightly answering a 
question of Bella's. 

^* Do I love the sea, Miss Lane ? Of course 
I do. Does it not provide me shrimps, and 
various other luxuries, without which life 
would want its reUsh." 

They gathered merrily round the tea-table 
with old-fashioned ceremony and cordiality, 
and as the twilight deepened and the shadows 
crept in among them, the music came softly 
in among them too, with an old familiar 
melody which entered all their hearts in dif- 
ferent ways- 

Bella jumped up at last, and danced round 
to the window humming the air ; and Tom 
asked Lydia if she felt inspired too, and 
wanted a partner. 

Hessie drew back a little, for she felt the 
tears — hot, sad tears— well up in her eyes. 
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There was somehow a sorrowful, grey loneli- 
ness filling her heart, like the grey, sorrowful 
loneliness of the sea itself; and the sweet, 
well-known air came wistfully and pleadingly 
upon it, like a voice from that Long ago when 
there had been no lonely, shadowy spot in all 
her life. She could not keep those silly tears 
away ; she could not join in the merriment, 
so she crept to her own room ; but it looked 
out upon the backs of other houses, and 
Hessie perversely longed to look upon the 
sea. She went sofdy downstairs, and stood at 
the door, a large crimson shawl thrown over 
her thin dress. The bandsmen put up their 
instruments and went away. There was 
hardly anyone about now, and she ran across 
the parade, and leaning on the iron rails, stood 
silent there, the notes of the beautiful air still 
ringing in her head to the mightier, grander 
music of the waves. 

As she lingered so, they wondered in the 
honse behind her (where the gas was lighted 
and the blinds were drawn) why Hester had 
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gone to bed so suddenly ; and her uncle said 
it was a sensible thing, for she had looked 
verj tired all the evening. 

The waves followed each other in, tossing, 
foaming, almost to Bessie's feet, and she 
watched them in a long, long dream* Some- 
one had said the sea was rough to-night, yet 
how softly, smoothly, and gently it came on, 
until, met by the shelving beach, it broke and 
fell with a laugh and sparkle. If the moon 
were only shining now, she fancied, how 
grand it would be — how pure and spotless 
would the white foam look, as it danced be- 
low her. But, beautiful as it was here close 
beside her, her eyes would wander to that sad 
grey, level line far oflF, — slowly being swal- 
lowed up now, she was thankful to see, in the 
gloom of night. 

She walked on, trying to still this fanciful 
restlessness. When she stopped again, she 
saw a figure on the beach below her, which 
she recognised in a moment. She gazed 
down carelessly, picturing the look she knew 
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to be upon his face, then fell back to her 
rambling thoughts once more ; noting nothing 
of Lord Leaholme save that the lighted end 
of his cigar made a pleasanter, cheerier break 
in the grey monotony th an did the flickering 
lights upon the shore ; a warmer, firmer, 
healthier, little light, she thought it was. 
Then she rested her little cool hands upon 
the rails, and forgot all about him ; while he 
stood motionless upon the shore, looking (as 
some of us cannot help looking when we 
watch the ocean in its wide and fathomless mys- 
tery) into his own heart ; and seeing its future 
misty and obscure as the darkening, fading 
waters — seeing but one hope in all its vague 
and dim immensity, and seeing that one hope 
dashed and broken into fragments, as the 
white foam broke below him. 
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CHAPTER XL 



" I CAN see no fiin in picking our way any 
iurther among these great stones, Lydia. 
Let us go back to tlie parade." 

Lydia Iiad been for some time steering her 
way with difficulty over the huge stones and 
pieces of rock round Boulder Point ; planting 
her foot each time with such elaborate care 
that, as a natural consequence in such a casoi 
the foot slipped, and Lydia tottered fi)r a 
moment, then came down on her outstretched 
palms. Taking this into consideration, she 
was not sorry to hear Bella's proposal, and 
being too much out of breath by her last 
attempt to be able to make herself heard, she 
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looked round with a relieved nod. Bella burst 
into one of her long laughs. 

" You are not particularly sylph-like, Lyddy 
dear ; but it was you yourself who proposed 
coming here." 

" I proposed it," said Hester, stepping 
lightly down &om the height above, and 
hastening to Lydia. "Let us try how we 
get on together ; it is awkward for one alone, 
I find/' Not that she had found it so at all, 
but she took the little fact on trust when she 
looked into Lydia's flushed face. 

^' Let us come back,'' said Bella, just as 
Lydia had deposited her hand in Hester's 
arm. " Come back." 

" Oh, yes, if you like," said Lydia, draw- 
ing her arm away and turning anything but 
regretfully ; ^ but you told the gentlemen 
we should be at Boulder Point." 

"They will soon find us out," replied 
Bella, with a toss of her head ; " beddes, we 
shall meet them. Come along. I suppose 
you will go on, Hester; climbing appears to 
be a weakness df jooTB.'^ 
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" Tes, one of many/* said Hester, merrily. 
*' You will not mind if I go on with the chil-^ 
dren, will you r 

Miss Lane laughed. 

'* Not a bit; we all do just what we like 
here.'' 

The two girls turned away, and Hessie 
resumed her climbing. 

" Go slowly/' said Bella, " then we shall 
meet them, and Tom can help you over thig 
rough place. I should fancy Hester will find 
it dull over there with only the little boys ; 
she cannot meet anybody she knows here, be- 
cause it strikes me she knows nobody. Are 
not you glad the Berkeleys are here? Not 
that I care for Marian Berkeley so much as 
for you, Lyd ; but they are so stylish, and 
hold so good a position, and I like our friends 
to be nice you know, especially now that 
Lord Leaholme is here, and so much with U3« 
But, oh 1 Lydia, what do you think ? Who 
do you think I saw this morning as I came 
from bathing ?" 

" I have not the slightest idea/' answered 
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Lydia, who never had any slight ideas to 
spare. 

" I do not see why I should really mind/* 
resumed Bella, vaguely ; ** for, of course, she 
and I have nothing to do with each other 
now. If she comes and tries to claim ac- 
quaintance, I have forgotten her entirely ; so 
have you, please to remember." 

"But who is it, Bella r 

" That Miss Goldsmith, who was junior 
teacher at Lome House ; do you remember 
her?" 

" Oh, yes ; I remember her well." 

** It is very provoking that one should be 
subject to these contretemps ; that is the evil 
of school life." 

^^But we met Marian Berkeley first at 
school." 

'' That has nothing to do with it," retorted 
Bella, sharpness always serving for argument 
with Lydia's inconvenient remarks. " One does 
get mixed up with people one does not care to 
mix with, and it is very awkward for a girl.'^ 
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" So it ig/' said Lydia, readily, ** but we 
need not look at Miss Goldsmith, if we do 
meet her/' 

** I wish she was not here at all, though/ 
snapped Bella. *' Those sort of people ought 
not to come in the very height of the season. 
There they are!'' she cried, in a different tone. 
^^Pa is going in, and Lord Leaholme and 
Tom are coming on here."" 

^^ Lydia did not enjoy the scrambling round 
Boulder Point," she said, smiling as they met, 
^^so I have brought her back to a smooth 
surfece." 

" Where is Hester? " asked Tom, who took 
no trouble to conceal his frank, boyish sensa- 
tions ; and gaily and pleasantly showed before 
all the world his admiration for Hessie— which 
admiration Bella never discouraged. 

" We left her over there among the rocks, 
tumbling about and pretaiding she liked it. 
Douglas, do you know that the Berkeleys of 
Berkeley Park are here ? They are old friends 
of ours. Of course jrozc know l^em," 
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He bowed slightly, as they stood where they 
had met 

** Why do you not answer ? *' she inquired, 
wondering why he neither spoke nor offered 
to turn with her. 

** You asked me nothing, Miss Lane.'' 

" I did. I asked you if you did not know 
the Berkeleys." 

" Oh, I beg your pardon. I understood you 
to say of course I knew them.^* 

" Do you know them ? '* 

" We have met very often,'' he answered, 
* lightly laughing, '^but always * 'twas in a 
crowd.^ I have dined, and danced, and dis- 
coursed with Miss Berkeley, but I know very 
little of her." 

"Why? I believe you are thinking of 
something else." 

His eyes were looking away over Boulder 
Point, but they came back to her face with a 
comical gravity. ** I was thinking of a poor 
old fellow I saw at Llanforda this morning, 
looking for the Osmunda where there was 

K 2 
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nothing but bracken within a dozen miles ; he 
agreed with me that it improved the rocks 

and hill-side, but — he did not gather it to 

study." 

** But you have not answered my question 

yet." 

" I think I have. Where were you going? *' 

" We were going to the parade," answered 
Bella, hesitating. " Shall you go on ? *' 

" First I shall see you safely over the shoals 
and pitfalls that lie between here and the 
parade.*' 

They turned and walked back together, 
while Tom made his way on towards Hester ; 
treading carefully and deftly over the sharp 
stones on the beach. 

"Douglas," said Bella, rather excitedly, as 
they came up to a little cluster of strangerS| 
" before we leave we must make up a little 
pic-nic to Gloddva. It will be delicious. Shall 
we?'' 

" Certainly. I shall enjoy it excessively.*' 

^* It will be so pleasant, won't it ? " 
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"Very; if we are pleasant people. The 
place is very beautiful, though it is empty 
now and shut up." 

" And — ^has a curse on it,'' put in Lydia, 
timidly. 

*'Does that little ethereal appendage im- 
prove it, I wonder, Miss Dyott." 

*' Indeed I think it makes it more interest- 
ing,'* Bella answered for her. " It is an 
earl's place, you know.'' 

" Is that why a gloomy anathema is sus- 
pended over it? " 

" Now, the idea of such a question from 
you. Let us turn again, do. And, Lord 
Leaholme," added Bella, rather loudly, as 
they turned to avoid the same group, " the 
pic-nic is a settled thing, is it ? " 

*' Miss Dyott," he said, leaning over Bella, 
and speaking rather low and gravely, " who 
is the young lady we have just passed, with 
two elderly ladies ? " 

Lydia blushed and hesitated ; but Bella 
popped in to the rescue. 

** Why should poor Lydia know her, 
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Douglas ? She is some visitor ; there are 
hundreds of them here who are not exactly 
ladies. Why should we know her?" 

^^ I &incied you did not look at her, Miss 
Lane, so I did not presume that you knew 
her. Miss Dyott might haye done so; We 
passed her twice, and each time she glanced 
at you both as — as no lady does unless she 
knows the person at whom she looks." 

'^ No ; but I do not suppose she is much of 
a lady/' smiled Bella. 

" No, not very much, she is so small ; but 
not quite small enough to be unobservable. 
Miss Dyott," he said, as again they reached 
the turn to the shore, " perhaps, with my 
assistance, you could manage the transit 
across the Point now.'' 

** Oh 1 yes, without it," she replied, quickly. 
^^ It was not so bad as all that. Tou help 
Bella, please." 

'* I have two hands," he said, ignoring 
Bella's silent acceptance of the proposal, ^^and 
both are accustomed to service." 

And both performed it, the help which 
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both girls required being given readily and 
effectually ; the light, unwavering step, bb 
firm among the rocks as on the pebbly 
beach* 

Presently, at a sudden turn, they came upon 
Hester, standing against the gigantic and 
almost perpendicular cliff, and looking out to 
sea, while Tom lay on the beach below her. 
She turned when she heard them, and roused 
herself nervously. 

" If you had found me a seat, Toiu," she 
said, " it would have been but natural. It 
is very tiring to stand for ever." 

" I begged you to sit," cried Tom, spring- 
ing up. *' I will find you a seat. Oh I bother ; ''t 
here are all the girls." 

Hester laughed. 

^' That reminds me of school, Tom." 

'^ Never mind being reminded of school, 
dear; I know you hated it.'' 

" You must decidedly go back to Oolite, 
Tom ; you do not know everything yet." 

^ Yes, I must unibrtimately go back to 
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K. ; but it will be very hard this time. Lydia 
the Adventuress 1 how did you manage the 
passage of the Eubicon ?** 

** Very well," said Lydia, good-humouredly. 
" Bella^ is not this a good place to rest?" 

And Bella, though she would fain have 
passed, could find no excuse to do so. 

They had been for some time lounging on 
the rocks in various attitudes, and had made 
several short peregrinations after curious 
"Treasures of the Deep," when there sud- 
denly turned the comer to them a little girl 
of about eleven years old — a tall, delicate- 
looking child, who seemed equally to have 
outgrown her strength and her shabby little 
frock. She darted towards Tom, who was 
standing a little way apart with his back to 
her, then drew back with a quick, shy flush. 

" Oh ! I thought it was Hugh," she began, 
then made another start to him ; " and so it 
— isn't," for Tom turned his face at that 
moment. 

She shrank back in painful confusion^ 
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standing there alone in her nervous bewilder* 
ment until a young lady joined her — a small, 
gentle-looking girl, in a plain blue gingham 
dress, and unfeathered hat. She smiled as the 
child clung to her, noticing no one else ; but 
Lord Leaholme glanced curiously at Bella. 
She had bent down her head searching among 
the stones ; Lydia looked constrained and 
uneasy. As he watched them, rather amused, 
he heard a glad, low cry ; and in a moment 
he saw Hester Bruce stand before this quiet 
little stranger, take both her hands eagerly, 
and look down into her face with an expres- 
sion which certainly he had never seen before 
in the tender, passionate eyes. 

"Poilie, PoUie," cried the glad young 
voice, " is it really you ? Oh 1 PoUie, if you 
only knew how I have longed for you. How I 
have thought of you and loved you all these 
years. Kiss me of your own free will, like 
you used to. You never in your life turned 
away from little Hester. Kiss me." 

And PoUie Goldsmith raised her head and 

K 5 
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kissed her, just as she had done when she 
used to take the little face she loved in her 
hands in those old times, when it was she who 
had to stoop. 

*' This is pleasant/' said Hessie, presently, 
with a long drawn breath. ^^ Bella, you did 
not know PoUie, did you ?" 

*' Who do you mean by Pollie ?" asked 
Bella, without turning. 

" Oh ! I forgot. I beg your pardon, Pollie, 
for being so heedless," said Hessie, her face 
flushing brilliantly, but for Bella, not herself 
however much she might pretend. " You 
and Bella had so many other friends," she 
explained, turning to Lydia with perfect com- 
posure, ^^ that it is not surprising that one has 
not lived in your memory quite as she has 
lived in mine. I had no friend at school like 
Miss Goldsmith." 

Then the poor chUd turned again to Pollie, 
and tried to obliterate the memory of the dis^ 
tant bows with which Bella and Lydia had 
received her Irttle speech, nervously wishing 
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all the time that they had not come back, or 
tlmt she had tbe ri^ to intr odnce FoUie to 
the gentlemen. With her ready tact sTie 
talked on, while this Tan in her head. 

" Is Mrs. Goldsmith here, PoUie ?" 

^ Yes, «he and Aunt Phyllis are sitting on 
the beach with their books. I am going on 
a little further with Tottie." 

" A little friend of yours, Pollie ? Intro- 
dnoe m^e to her." 

" Tottie," said Pollie, gently laying her hand 
on the child* d little thin shoulder, " Miss 
Boruee wants to know your name. It is too 
long for me to say." 

" Tottie/' answered the child gravely, rais- 
ing a pair of serious dark eyes to Hessie's 
fepce, " only it^s really Henrietta Delahoyde*** 

" That is i^ery long," said Bessie, staking 
her head. ^^Mine is rnueh shorter. It is 
only Hester Bruce. Have you ever heard it 
before?" 

'* No, never. It is pretty/' 

'^ If she is a very did fiiend of yours, PolEe," 
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said Hester, making a funny little emphasis 
on the ** very old/' though she looked wist- 
fully into PoUie's face, " I am sorry she has 
never heard my name from your dear lips." 

" Not a very old friend," said Pollie, with 
an inexplicable blush ; " I never knew Tottie 
until we catne here a week ago. Did I, 
Tottie ?' 

" No/' answered the child, " nor Hugh." 

It was just then, as PoUie's nervous blush 
rose gradually again, that Lord Leaholrae 
put aside a certain long thought that had been 
engrossing him as he watched the wondrous 
change which showed him Hester's face in a 
new light, and in the easy, chivalrous manner 
which sat so winningly upon him, stood beside 
Bella, and spoke to her in a low, courteous 
tone, which was plainly distinct to all. 

'* Miss Lane, you are unkind to me not to 
introduce me to your old school friend. We 
may surely set aside ceremony out here upon 
the rocks, and an old friend of yours will 
pardon this bold request of mine/* 



» 
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To say that the rocks reeled under her, and 
that the Earl seemed to her to be standing on 
his head, would be but a faint description of 
the shock this speech gave Bella* That that 
girl in the dowdy hat and old-fashioned dress 
should be spoken of as an old friend of hers ; 
should be spoken of so, too, by the very one 
in all the world whom she could last have 
wished to do it 1 For her— Bella Lane — ^to 
be appealed to to do her honour ; appealed 
to even before that ridiculous child who had 
dragged this acquaintanceship to light I And 
to have her own falsehood brought back to 
her with such a home thrust from the very 
one for whose approval she had acted the 
falsehood by passing this girl unrecognised 
just before 1 

These thoughts chased each other rapidly 
through Bella's brain as she stood motionless, 
with an odd, hard stare on her face, the Earl 
waiting. 

It only lasted a few moments after all ; then 
Bella thought it best to pocket her pride a 
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minute in his presence, and she began ihe 
fimn which to some she would hare repeated 
80 proudlj. 

^'The Earl of Leaholme — Miss Gold* 
smith—" 

She thought she could go no further, but 
a sudden thought struck her ; a sudden change 
came into her voice. She would awe Pollie 
somewhat, and show her how far apart they 
raally were. 

^ And, Douglas,'' she said, with a gay 
fiimiliarity in her smik, and a plajM touch 
on his arm, ^^ this is Miss Groldsmith, Douglas, 
to whom I used to saj my lessons at 
school." 

Bella had never seen him bow as he bowed 
then, nor ever remembered hearing the plea« 
sant voiee so courtoous, or seeioig the ready 
handshake so earnest. 

J9ester drew nback marrelling to hear him^ 
and rejoicing in PoUie's answers, shy and 
timid thotiigh they were. 

" Hiss Goldsmith." said Tom. following ia 
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his free^ light way the lead of Earl Leaholme, 
^^I saw you once in my graadmother's house 
when I was a boy. May I presume upon 
that introduction now?" 

And he too held his hand — his soft, ringed 
hand — to this unfashionable girl, 

'^ Are you g<Hng back, Miss Lane?" asked 
Leaholme. 

Perhaps he saw her sign to Lydia ; per- 
haps he guessed the move would be desirable. 

" Yes ; it is tiring here/' said Bella, with 
an effort at being at her ease. ^ Come, 
Lydia." 

He joined them, to Bella's intense delight; 
nothing could have pleased her more than 
showing her power of leading him away. 
She was jubilant all the way home, and the 
rocks rang with her prolonged laughter. 

But if she imi^ined she had vexed the girls 
she left tbehiad her, she was most lamentably 
mistak'en. They felt that now indeed they 
could enjoy each other's society, for Hesfiie 
thought little of Tom's presence, «ackd PoUie, 
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influenced by her, as freely and easily talked 
as if they had been alone. Presently little 
Tottie, with a glad exclamation, sprang to 
meet a young man who was advancing to- 
wards them — a young man of middle height, 
with a rather stern, thoughtful face, which 
struck you at once with its self- concentrated 
gravity, and won upon you imperceptibly by 
its earnestness and simplicity. 

** Hugh," cried his little sister, " what a 
time you've been I" 

"Walking on, her hand in his, he halted 
beside Miss Goldsmith. 

" Mrs. Goldsmith and Miss Eobarts have 
left their seats," he said, " and are gone to 
walk. They will look for you home at tea- 
time, if — as you kindly promised — ^you stay 
with Tottie. Has she been troublesome?" 

Poliie very shyly and diffidently intro- 
duced this new comer to Hester and Tom^ 
and after talking together for a few minutes, 
Tom asked him if he had been any further 
round the point. 



f9 
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*' Not yet/' he said, " not so far as this 
before to-day, as my little sister has not been 
fit to clamber about. Some are afraid of 
coming here at all, because it is covered at 
high water. 

''That will be some six hours hence, 
laughed Tom; "but I want to know the 
meaning of a certain queer end of damaged 
rope dangling over the cliflF. Will you come 
and see ? ' 

They walked away together ; the little boys 
took Tottie oflF again to dive after some 
curiosity they saw in one of the little green 
pools that glittered among the rocks, and 
Pollie and Hester were left alone at last. 

» 

'' Mr. Delahoyde is a clergyman, Pollie ?" 
questioned Hester, her eyes following the two 
gentlemen. 

'' Yes ; we made acquaintance in the train. 
Mamma found out that he had been curate in 
the very parish where she and Aunt Phyllis 
were born. That seemed to be a sort of link 
between us. He has been obliged to give up 
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his curacy now to bring his sister here. She 
has been yery ill, and was ordered to the sea; 
flo, as he could not get the holiday, he was 
obliged to giye up the appointment. Such a 
poor one it is, mamma says." 

" Has he another to go to !" 

"No; he will have to look out for one, I 
suppose. He has no one in the world belong- 
ing to him but this little sister, and he is so 
fond of her, so good to her.'' 

Something in PoUie's tone, some echo of 
the old tenderness which had been lavished 
on herself in the years gone by, broke the 
•current of Hessie's thoughts. 

" Dear, it is so good to see your face again, 
to have you here. Oh, Pollie, be my friend 
as you used. Never be cold and distant to 
me, for I am very lonely, and I will try to do 
what you teach me now, more than I used to.'' 

The little governess « looked up into the 
brave, beautiful face beside her, and the tears 
started at its sad, entreating gaze. Then she 
Jdssed it with a queer little hasty laugh. 
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^^ Hessie, my little darling of the old times, 
you have no idea what old times those are, 
Bor what and where these new times find lis." 

" Do you feel them so changed, PoUie ?" 

" Yes, the times/' 

" And your heart ?*' 

" My heart can never change in its old love 
for my favourite," 

" And no friend will ever be to me what 
you have been, and are, and are going to be," 
aaid the girl, gently ; " indeed, PoUie, I think 
I have no friend besides. May I come and 
see Mrs. Goldsmith ?' 

" If you will, you will find she knows you 
very well,'* Pollie answered, gladly. 

" Thank you, Pollie dear. That is like 
you. I only fear I shall be tempted to come 
too often. Tou must give me a gentle hint 
when that is the case. But, Pollie," she went 
on, afiter a pause, looking down curiously into 
her face, " you do not ask me anything. Ask 
me something, — -just that question you are 
wanting to." 
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'* I was only thinking, dear, about — Miss 
Lane.'* 

"Yes, I thought so. I will answer the 
question you were wondering over. No, I do 
not like her any better, and I cannot, though 
I try. Yes, I do try, indeed — indeed, Pollie ; 
and I try never to say a rude or unkind word 
to her, for — oh 1 there is so much sorrow in 
one's life, it seems terrible to add to each 
other's, I always dread, Pollie, that what I 
have known others have either known, too, or 
will have to know some day, so I try not to 
give even a little unnecessarily, else I am just 
as hasty and thoughtless as I used to be. Is 
it any wonder that I am perpetually afraid of 
myself?'' 

" And your aunt?" asked Pollie, with a 
gentle kiss upon the child-like face. 

*'Ohl she — I do not know — I think she 
generally passes me by on the other side — if 
you understand." 

"But Mr. Bruce," began Pollie, a little 
tremulously. 
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" Uncle Alf is always very good to tne, and 
very tender/' she answered, not thinking at 
that moment of anything he could have been 
and was not. 

PoUie was silent, and Hessie went on with 
a laugh. 

'' And there is Tom, you mean to say. He 
is always pleasant, always as you have seen 
him now. When you have been with my 
cousin Tom for five minutes you know him. 
I like Tom very much/' 

'* Yes, dear," PoUie replied, rather absently, 
" and the Earl of Leaholme ? He is a friend 
of — your uncle's, I suppose." 

" Yes ; a friend of uncle Alfs, and Bella's, 
and Mrs. Brace's, and Tom's. Oh, Tom tries to 
model himself on Lord Leaholme ; — and he 
lives at Leaholme Castle in Warwickshire^ 
and at Wye Abbey near us, where I have 
never been, and am never going." 

" Because — I hate him." 
"Hate him? Why?" 
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*^0h I PolKe, he is such a hypocrite.'* 

^^ A hjpoerite I I am astonished. He looks 
so very unlike that*' 

^^No, he does not show it mnch in his 
face/' assented Hessie, in a suppressed, angry 
voice, ^^nor in his words. But that makes it 
only all the worae." 

^ But how can that be, dear ? I have never 
heard anything of the Earl of Leaholme but 
what has been noble and upright. By sight 
and hearsay of course we know him well in 
Birmingham*** 

•• But you did not before he became Lord 
Leaholme.** 

"No,** said PoUie, slowly, **did you?' 

** Oh, don*t let ug talk of him,** replied 
Hessie, hurriedlyr "Don't let him spoil 
everything for me, even this meeting with 
you, PoUie, dear. Here they come.** 
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CHAPTER XII. 



** Have you solved the mystery of the rope^ 
Mr, Delahoyde ? *' asked Hessie, with a bright 
smile for Follie*s friend, 

^^ We think it most bare been fixed titiere to 
save someone caught by the tide in that little 
bay. Why it should have been fast^ied at 
the top instead of held^ I do not know ; but 
so it is. Since then it has broken — worn out 
probably— not very far from the top ; at least 
comparatively near it.'" 

^ But no one could possibly cKmb the«e,*' 
said Hester, opening her eyes very wide at 
the thought. 
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**We have no idea what has been done, 
Miss Bruce," he answered, " but as far as I 
can judge no one would attempt it now." 

" The cliff seems almost perpendicular/' 
said Tom, seating himself comfortably beside 
the girls. " I should never have guessed what 
the rope had been for, unless Mr. Delahoyde 
had suggested it." 

** You will sit here too, will you not,. Mr. 
Delahoyde?" asked Hester, moving a little 
that he might seat himself as comfortably on ^ 
Follie's side as Tom had done on hers; though 
he was by no means so au fait at doing it. 
^^ I do not think that your sister and my cousins 
will like to leave their search yet ; ^ not it 
pleasant to see a child's thorough enjoyment 
of the sea ? Your little friend will soon find 
her roses again, PoUie." 

"Yes. I think so." 

"Miss Goldsmith is herself helping to 
bring them back," said Hugh, glancing at her 
gratefully. " Tottie would have had but a 
dull time of it with me alone." 
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" I consider the waves the universal play- 
fellows here/* said Pollie. 

"Our boys are not content with them/' 
said Tom, " they follow Hester about like her 
shadows ; only people don't have two shadows, 
do they ?" 

**0f course they do/' laughed Hester, '* is 
not there a shadow's shadow, according to 
Shakespeare ?" 

" Do you know, we lodge with a Miss 
Shakespeare ?" said Pollie. 

" Have you perched upon a branch of the 
poet's family tree then, Miss Goldsmith?" 
asked a pleasant voice beside her, as Lord 
Leaholme slipped down coolly near Hester's 
feet. 

" If so, it is a grafted one, my lord," she 
said, with a]quiet twinkle in her eyes ; " a little 
twig which can have by nature no connexion 
with the parent stem. She is the oddest little 
old woman I ever saw." 

"An old maid, of course," said Tom, deci- 
sively. " They are always odd." 

VOL. I. L 
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** Naturally," put in Leaholmeu "Most 
things are odd until ihej ure paired.'' 

"What does she do odd^ PolUe?" asked 
Hester, suppressing her laugh. 

** Everything/' replied Pollie, her uervoug** 
ness vanishing in presence of these pleasant 
companious. " It is a very small houae, and 
has a veiy narrow staircase ; but she thinJoi 
we lodgers ought never to tread on the oarp^t. 
Especially does she wage war against my 
poor little unoffending dog," 

" That curly little fellow with the children?" 
asked Leaholme, in a toue of ready interest 

" Yes, my lord* That is my terrier Roley, 
and he goes with me everywhere," 

" Pollie, do you really mean to say you go 
everywhere?" inquired Hessie, with great 
astonishment in her eyebroweu 

" No, indeed. But I mean that I take hua 
with me whenever I do go any where^ which 
is very seldom indeed. But Misa Shakea*- 
peare never sees us together without mutter- 
ing audible complaiuta of ^ Dogs and other 
messes/ " 
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Bessie's soft musical kttgh was not th« 
only one which greeted this speech of shy 
Httle Follie's. 

^ Mamma and I and Aunt Phyllis ate the 
^ other messes/ " shI) continued) looking whh 
delight into thd amused fdcee totthA her. 
" When she first showed her strong objection 
to his stepping on the cdrpet, I rentured to 
tell her he had been aecnstomed to carp^ifts, 
and appreciated them ; but she would not 
listen. Then I tried to etfect a compromise, 
and iksked if he might sit with ^her dowti« 
stairs. ^ Not on any account/ she told me, in 
high scorn, ^ he was much too grand ; for she 
had no parlour— *no, nor no carpet on it T "" 

A merry laughter ran along the cli£fo^ 

^^Are yon lodging on t^e parade^ Miss 
Goldsmith, and you, Mr« Delahoyde ? " asked 
Tomw 

^^ No,'' answered Hugh, without any faesita^ 
tioB« ^^ I am lodging in ^ small hoiuse in a 
smaU street of the f oWn." 

^^ I thinik we all se^m t» prefet a Moiging 

L 2 
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on the cold ground 1 ' '' said Leaholme, vexed 
at Tom's blunt question. ** I hardly know 
what my rooms are like, though I could describe 
to you many comfortable spots among the 
rocks. Miss Bruce, have you any definite 
idea about your * apartments? ' " 

** Only one/' said Hester, readily taking his 
hint. " The window looks down upon a dusty 
square garden, belonging equally to us and 
our neighbours ; and every night I see a light 
flitting about it, and hear mysterious voices ; 
and my spirit is vexed because I cannot find 
out the cause ; whether they belong to the next 
door — or to the spirit-world.*' 

**What does it seem like?" asked Pollie, 
laughing. 

"Exactly as if," replied Hessie, lowering 
her voice to an awed whisper, " as if they 
murdered one of their lodgers every night, 
and buried the body by candlelight." 

" I hope they will despatch the Berkeleys/' 
put in Tom, laughing. " What a blessing for 
us that they have taken those rooms 1 " 
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" And only this morning you said it was a 
bore, Tom." 

**But I did not know then the fate that 
awaited them/' he said, **I was afraid we 
should have a month of their society." 

** Bella says they will impart a new spirit 
to the place," said Hester, comically. 

"A party spirit, than; for there will be 
nothing now but parties for ever." 

" I thought the night assemblies on the 
parade were the Aberswys parties," said Hugh, 
'* surely they, with the dresses, and the band, 
d.nd the promenading, must be the seaside 
version of a party." 

^'Oh, it is great fun," laughed Tom. **Hester, 
you will walk with me again to-night, won't 
you?" 

*'I have given up that honour to Miss 
Berkeley,'^ said Hessie, demurely. **I am 
engaged to Miss Goldsmith. May I be, PoUie ?" 

Pollie blushed up to her hair. " I do not 
generally walk on the parade at night," she 
said, slowly. "I — I do not care about it." 

*'Then we will walk somewhere else,'' 
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answered Hessie, readily, " anywhere you like, 
Pollie dear." 

^* Oh ! no. Please go as usual — with-^your 
imrty/' 

" I am not always with my party/' she said, 
seriously, "as you see, PoUie." 

FoUie glanced across at Tom. 

** Oh 1 Hester does not call me her party, I 
assure you, Miss Goldsmith," he said, merrily 
shrugging his shoulders. " She looks upon 
jne as a kind of hanger-on." 

Then she glanced back almost unconsciously 
at Lord Leaholme. 

** I am a hanger-on-and-oflF too. Miss Groldf 
smith," he said, gravely, ** attaching myself 
to any party I find convenient, like the wise 
Vicar of Bray. If I ever join yours, shall 
you turn me away ?'* 

" I was thinking,'' said Pollie, raising rather 
a deprecating face to Hester, " that Miss Lane 
and Miss Dyott would be sure to—" 

Impulsively Hessie bent and left a quick, 
gentle kiss on the hesitating lips. 

^^ You think a great many things you ought 
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not to think, little PoUie. If you are going 
to avoid me, you will hare to look for other 
lodgings, for I will make Miss Shakespeare's 
life a burden to her with my invasions of het * 
neat territory. I will dance up and down her 
never-to-be-»spotted carpet, and make a hope«> 
less climax to the other messes." 

" You will not know where to come," said 
PoUie, laughing a little. 

^^ Oh I toust me« Besides," she added^ with 
the greatest nonchalance, ^ I know Mr. Dela« 
hoyde will tell me, if I ask him politely." 

" Yes," Hugh answered, '^ I would like to 
be the one to bring a further brightness to 
Mrs* Goldsmith's rooms." 

^^ Mr* Delahoyde, you have soon found out 
Miss Bruce's character," said Tom, fondly 
touching the one long curl that hung upon 
her shoulder. 

^^ I had a little help ia making that dis^ 
oovery,'* answered Hugh, while Hester dhook 
away Tom's hand with an impatient flush* 

Just then the children came up, and they 
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all turned homewards together, still chatting 
and laughing merrily. When they had ac- 
complished the difficult part again, and had 
left Boulder Point, they sat and rested once 
more, for it was hot and tiring among the 
rocks in the heat of the July day. A silver 
shimmer lay upon the sea, and the waves fell 
with a mellow plash upon the pebbles. They 
watched them rather silently, all quite still 
except the Earl, who took up the little rounded 
stones that lay under his hand, and threw 
them into the water, sometimes listlessly roll- 
ing them in close to his feet, sometimes care- 
fully aiming one under the bending crest of 
an approaching wave, sometimes eagerly 
scattering a whole handful to disturb the 
sparkling surface, then stopping suddenly and 
waiting as a greater wave came on rising and 
receding in a high slope from the shore 
again. 

" Lord Leaholme," cried Alfy, coming up 
with Tottie, " will you let Miss Delahoyde 
come with us in your yacht sometime ?" 
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Hugh began to speak nervously ; but. the 
Earl laughed. 

" Do let her come, Mr. Delahoyde, I want 
to see whether little girls or little boys are 
more easily frightened by a little rocking in 
the cradle of the deep/' 

" We are not a bit frightened now," said 
Alfy, encouragingly ; " shall you be ?" 
: '^ I think I might just at first, but not 
after,** replied Tottie, in her quaint, old- 
fashioned way. 

" Especially if your brother will come too, 
to keep us steady, and if I promise to take 
great care of you." 

" Pray do not speak of this, my lord/* be- 
gan Hugh, anxiously, 

** Will you not allow ns to have a sail to- 
gether, then ? And will you not lend a help- 
ing hand ? Come and see ^the yacht ; it lies 
all ready." 

They walked away together, and Pollie's 
eyes followed them. 

'' How kind it is of Earl Leaholme.*' 

L 5 
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**How ferbearing it is of Mr Ddahoyde 
to consent so readily to be made ^i^^k*^ 
poorly," laughed Hester. 

** He is very fond of sailing, I believe, and 
will think this a treat," replied PoUie. 

" And Lord Leaholix^ will get a pleasant 

teropa^ioq," 

"But he cQwld h,9ive sq maiiiy/' 

*•* He cQttld hHiVe Lydin and Bella any day, 
^ HQ9ter ^" saiid T^xxx^ with a little chrLoklo, 
'* not to speak of others. Lord Leaholme is 
Mppoi^ to be th^ m^t v^uablQ eatch of the 
i»y, Miss. Gqlditivth." 

" Don't talk in that way, To»," pleads 

" I must instruct Misa Goldsmitbi in Hece^ 
foiffdsbirQ news. To ooatiiwjie, Misa Gold- 
amth, allaw me to asmrQ you, there is^ nol 9, 
girl in thut hfOprful eouosily wha wouM not do 
anything in a mild way to win thd Earl of 
Ldaiholma and his eisjiatesk'' 

" In winning one she naimraUy wiows all, 
Tom, so you needl not. bo s<% circam«tai^tial." 
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"Heater Bruce," he eontinued, "is the 
only exception to tbid rule (which includes 
my own sister, though I say it that shouldn't); 
and it is well for her that it is 8d# There 
would be angry p«wiona ming against her i£ 
she ventured to look upon him with £iyour." 

^Na wcmder he is admired/' assentedl 
FoUley int her matter-of-fact simplicity^ '^ he it 
so kind and considerate. Few in his staltioiBi 
would have made Mr» Delahoyde feel at homie 
as he has done, and been so {feasant and kind 
to me. There are many people, Hessie, are'nt 
there ? who can be gracuHia to the poor, never 
showing & vestige of pride to them :--^ but 
very few sre so bravely generous as to asso- 
ciate freely and kiadly with those who are 
neither oxve thing; nor the other^ who,; for 
aught; tLey know,, may preaomie upon the 
encouragexaent' given^." 

^ It seems an^ery despicable feeling," saod 
Hester, slowly, ^^when we thiAik how soon 
we must be made eqpJBiU^ 

^^ But it is. a nattiral, and general. &eHng, 
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too/* answered PoUie, " and excusable. No 
one ever invented a middle title to cross the 
gulf between Patrician and Plebeian/' 

" Leabolme never makes any distinction of 
that sort,'^ said Tom, warmly; "he is too 
high in every way for such a pride as that. 
Not because he is the first man amongst us, 
the highest, richest, and most influential 
nobleman in his county, but because he is — 
what, Hessie ? Help me out." 

" Because he is inferior to all of them," re- 
plied Hester. 

Tom laughed, thinking she was joking. 

" Because, Miss Goldsmith, you know what- 
I mean ; his pride is a sort of humble pride, 
if you understand. He does not need others 
to sustain him on his height, but, because he 
is there, he wants to stoop and sustain othersi 
of course knowing he cannot fall himself. I 
suppose," added Tom, reflectively, " that the 
Arrandels of Wye are as old as the hills." 

*'Not quite so everlasting, I hope." 

" Hessie, you are satirical to-day, dear," 
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said Tom, Bmiling into her angry face : ** you 

will not acknowledge any greatness in Lea- 
holme.'* 

" Yes, I will/' she said, carelessly, as she 
rose, ** I acknowledge that he makes even Mr* 
Delahoyde look short. I know he makes you 
look both short and small, Tom ; yet you are 
not either, exactly. And you are a — a — better 
friend to me than he is." 

** Mr. Delahoyde must be more than middle 
height," said PoUie, looking at the two gen- 
tlemen as they advanced ; " yet he does look 
insignificant now/' 

** Not a bit," replied Hester, quickly ; ** only 
rather — frail, and — clerical." 

Pollie and Tom had to hide their laugh as 
best they could. 

*' Are you really going on the sea, then^ 
Tottie?" asked Hester, bending her sweet 
bright face to look under the broad-brimmed 
hat. 

" Yes, really. Are you going too ?" 

" No, I don't like the rocking." 

** Are you afraid ?" 
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^ Yes^ dear — of fiBeEng giddy/ ' 

^^ Tom do' not look, ill, like me/' said tibie 
child, " does she, Hugh?" 

^^ N0| not ai alL like jmi, dear/' saidf her 
brother, qoifitlfp. 

^Perhaps' yoa< will not look ill when j<m 
bare been in the li^le shi{^,'' said Hester^ 
gentlj, taking Tottie's hand m kers as diey all 
walked on together. 

When &ey stood f o> separate, she bent and 
kissed the pale- tittle cheek as if it were thei 
moet natttral thing in the world. 

^^ Shall I come for you wbcn thet seai ia 
reocbrforua?" enqmred Leabolme, watching 
her curiously as she rte^eiyed Hester^s kiss» 

^^ I will be! s«ure to* ba ready ; and will you 
bring the pretty lady ?'* 

^ No,; you must eome here agaki to seer her ?' ' 
be^ siaid, flushing su little*^ 

^^'Anok wben^yooi ctnxte tasee ber, you will 
come to see me too," whispered Hessie, setting 
aside the praise^ to^ herse^ with; a £rf;range, 
wistful simplicityv 

^^ Hugh/' said the child, as* tbe^ sauntered 
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down tine hot, narrow streets, ^^ isn't she a 
great, great deal prettier than lifisa Gold* 
smith ?" 

•^ Yes." 

^^ But 7QQ like Miss Goldsmith, don't 700, 
Hugh ?' 

'^ Could I help liking her for her kindnesB 
to my little pot ?' 

**^The pretty lady was rery kind to mej 
Hugh, she kissed me. Don't you Bke her 

too r 

^ The sweet sea-breezea are kind to you 
tooy Jear^ and kis& you,*^ Hugh an«wered, 
softly touching one little cheek. ^^I like 
ererything that bvinga the roses Itera; I BMy 
Kke botb-^in the same way." 

" What were you saying then, Hugh V* 
** Nothing worth repeating, pet.** 
^ i wish sbQ would come in the boat with 
us." 

** Tottie," said ken brother, Uf little sternly, 
^^ you must JBt&k ask' Miss BruM* to go wkh you 
any wheret I £mey she^ woul^ dx> it il0 you 
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did ; and it would not be right for you to ask* 
You and I must walk together on our own 
quiet way. Do you understand me ?'* 

** Yes, quite,'* answered the child, naturally 
accustomed to take up readily any wish of 
her brother's. ** She is diflferent from you 
and me, isn't she ?" 

" Yes, pet," Hugh answered, more gently 
liow, ** and never let ' you and me ' forget 
that diflFerence." 

Tottie did not quite understand the whole 
of his meaning, but she pondered it in her 
mind, until they entered their small, sti£f par- 
lour, and she had taken her place sedately, 
standing before the big, bare tea-tray. Hugh, 
standing opposite her, repeated clearly and 
gravely a short, simple grace. 

" Are you ever so hungry again to- day, 
Hugh ?" asked Tottie, earnestly, as he spread 
the honey on her bread. 

" Bavenous, are you, pet ?" 

** Yes, Hugh ; I always am here. The 
minute I go out I am hungry again." 
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Her brother's smile had a touch of sad- 
ness in it as he passed her her plate. 

" Try that, and remember not to put any 
sugar in my tea, please/' 

*' Oh ! I nearly forgot again.*' And the 
tiny finger dived for the lump which lay at the 
bottom of the unfilled cup, in too much haste 
to recollect the existence of tongs. "You 
see, you used to like sugar until we came here, 
Hugh, and of course I forget such a funny 
fancy." 

*' Of course you do, dear. Never mind, 
your memory will soon grow, like everything 
else about you." 

" My frocks grow very short, don't they, 
Pugh ?" 

** Or you grow very long. Which is it, I 
wonder ? Will not they untuck, or unhem, 
or something ? Let me see." 

Gravely getting down from her seat, the 
child examined the turnings of the scanty 
linen skirt, Hugh anxiously looking over her ; 
but neither of the two busy, serious pairs of 
eyes found any superfluous material. 
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^^No, there's nothing to come dov7n^ is 
there, Hagh? but, oh I it doesn't matter a 
bit. Now your tea is getting cold." 

'* We will not mind while this warm sun 
shines, Tottie," said her brother, gently, ** but 
as the winter comes on we must hare the 
dresses longer, and bigger, and wider, or 
fuller, or whatever you call it" 

*^ Thank you, Hugh ; but — can we afford 

itr 

" Why not, pray ?" laughed Hugh, whose 
one ambition waa to keep his poverty hidden 
from this little anxious, nervous child. ^ I 
should think we can indeed." 

** And you*ll have new warm coat» ?^ 

"Yes, dear, exactly as many as I want. 
Now this i» ready for you. " 

^Ohl I have eaten all that, and you've 
never begun. Where is. yours, Hugh ?" 

^ On my plate, you little mole." 

** Oh I Hugh, don^t eat dry bread. Why 
baven^ you got butter or honey on it ?** 

"^I don't know bow it is,'* mused Hugb^ 
^^ but I hwre taken a diislike to this bfrtter ; it 
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is too Bweet ; more your sort of flavour ; more 
for babies, you know. I think tbe bread is 
too good to be spoiled.'* 

** Then v^hy don't you have honey, Hugh ?' 

^^ It takes all the taste out of my tea. Is 
not it sad, pet, to have such a fidgety brother ?" 

** I shall buy you a cake to-morrow, Hugh. 
I have that fourpenny-piece you gave me 
stm." 

** If you buy it you will have to eat it, little 
Udy.'* 

^^ Do grown-up men never eat cakes, Hugh ?'t 

« Never;* 
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CHAPTER XIII, 



In the fair, sweet, summer evening the sea lay 
idly listening to, and echoing, in soft, mel^ 
low, rippling notes, the music that trembled 
over it from the temporary gallery on its 
shore, where the bandsmen, in glittering uni- 
form of blue and gold, amused the thousands 
who walked backwards and forwards below 
them ; over whose lightest words the gla^ 
mour of the music threw a charm all its own. 
A motley crowd it was; brilliant, lazy, happy » 
Thus upon the surface; below that as im- 
penetrable as the sullen, fathomless sea itself. 
There is a great deal of gazing and criticizing 
countenanced at the sea-side, more so than in 
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Hyde Park itself — ^hard as that may be to 
credit on a May afiemoon — ^but one group 
that night received and met the longest gazes 
and the freest criticisms of all. 

Sauntering, chatting, listening, the multi- 
tude passed and repassed. 

" It surely is/' decided an old lady in a 
Bath-chair, with a stationary eye-glass on her 
thin, sharp nose, ^^Tes, it is the Earl of 
Leaholme ; and a very splendid looking man 
he is too ; and worthy one of the oldest 
peerages in England. That little springy 
thing walking close to him must be Isabel 
Lane's daughter. I remember her mother| 
the laziest and handsomest flirt in London. 
Always one of your silent, quiet flirtSy was 
Isabel Paley." 

Still sauntering, chatting, listening, the 
multitude passed and repassed. 

** Those are the people I spoke to you 
about,'' said a girl's voice from a cluster of 
young figures, " the people who have Tmteos 
House. Does not that girl with the beautiful 
hair look just like a picture ?" 
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** Radier vague that," replied the young 
man apoken to. ^^ I have seen every sort in a 
pietura^' 

** The lady with the wavy light hair must 
be engaged to the tall handsome gentleman, 
as she always walks with him. Who is he, 
I wonder?" 

^^ That is the Earl of Leaholme, little goose. 
Fancy not having picked that fact up yet." 

** 0| is it ? That other is a very nice look-* 
ing fellow too in his way, but nothing out of 
theoommon'^the fair gentleman in grey»" 

8till saunteringy chatting, listening, the 
multitude passed and repassed ; and presently 
theie came lounging up a tall, indolent-look- 
ing gQDftlemaa ci five or six-and-fbrty ; with 
a hard-lined face, a long reddigrh moustaohe, 
and whiskecs (rather less red), hanging in a 
point down each shoulder like the ends of aa 
unfeisteaed eomfortet* 

^^ By Jovcy" he naLuttered to Mmself, with 
his cigar between his teeth, and aoi almost 
imperceptibk start and. tujm, ^^it striked 
me that life at, Hm 0ea-side* k of^ udeh 
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composed of awkward encounters as of dips. 
Meeting that girl this morning put me out 
ridiculously* What on earth is she doing 
here ? She ought not to be able to figure 
about here in the season. Then^ after that to 
find out that Leaholme was at the hotel I And 
as if that were not enough, to see him now 
with the very lady whom I have been try- 
ing to follow all day. Confound him, how I 
detest him ; more than ever to-night. Is she 
anything to him, I wonder^ or is the other 
idea possible? May be, for she is certainly 
with the Bruces. Ah I there comes Miss 
Berkeley. I am not inclined to )oin you 
yet, my dear young lady. I cannot raise my 
mind to the altitude of your tastes and ideas 
just yet. I must therefore turn aside in tim&'' 

Turning aiude in time brought Idm face to 
face with another group; a quiet and un- 
fashionable one ; yet it occasioned him a sAart 
which he cleverly bid as he made a path fSor 
himself in the orowd. 

^^ That was entertaining/' he muttered^ a 
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sinister smile raising tlie heavy moustache, 
** but here is my reward. I must have another 
look. I do not believe I ever saw a face so 
winning in all my life. It is an unexpected 
treat to come across anything so fresh and 
beautiful ; an undeserved one, too, I have no 
doubt. 1 shall be obliged after all to renew 
my old acquaintanceship with Leaholme. I 
would do anything to get a good look into 
those glorious eyes. What a quiet grace 
there is about her I That's a weak lad 
walking beside her, spoony too; both facts 
patent in his face. He would be Bruce's 
step-son, I take it ; so he will be the fellow 
for me to cultivate. Leaholme does not seem 
spoony ; he never did take much to the sex, 
except in a sort of general way ; always had 
odd notions about women, notions that would 
plague me sorely. I hope he keeps them 
now,^I would rather he was not in the field 
against me. I must do it, I suppose, though 
it goes rather against the grain with one to 
renew that friendship which was so remark- 
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ably ardent between us, and was cemented so 
amiably by that little affair in thejangle« 
Pshaw ! any man would have done what he 
did; I see no cause to grovel before him 
for that. I would not go near her if I 
thought the Berkeleys would introduce me to 
her; but the fair Marian would not relish 
being asked to introduce me to a more 
attractive girl. So I will not vex her, 
but manage as I can, and make use of his 
lordship if I must. It is a very curious 
thing," ruminated Sir Eandal Piatt, swing- 
ing his cane, lazily, ^^ how one slight fact can 
change the whole bearing of a case. Now, 
Leaholme, being of my own sex, sinks im* 
measurably in my esteem by being supposed 
to be a fine-looking, handsome fellow, while 
the other — ^being a woman — seems worthy 
of all admiration, because she is lovely and 
attractive. Odd things we men are in our 
reasonings." 

And Sir Bandal, stopping a friend at that 
moment, slapped him on the shoulder with a 

VOL. I. M 
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harsh and ugly laugh, which had more to do 
with the late thought than the present ea^ 
counter; and which struck discordantly on 
Hester's ear as she passed* 

** A note out oftune^*' she said to Tom. 

^^ Was it, dear ? I did not detect it I 
like the band." 

^^ So do I. It was not in the band. Stand 
here a moment, Tom, while I forget it.*' 

" How lazy you two are,'' exclaimed Bella, 
impatiently, fearing the others were about to 
stop too. ^^ It is awfully stupid to stand all 
the while. Douglas, do let us go on." 

^^1 should like to* walk on, too," began 
Lydia. ** Will you come, Tom ?" 

** U Hester--" 

But Hester interrupted him, wilfully mis- 
understanding. 

^^ No, indeed, I do not mind being left. I 
shall like to rest quietly here a little, while 
you go." 

Tom raised hia eyebrows behind Lydia, 
but walked on beside her. 
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Presently Hester, looking thoughtfully 
among the faces in the crowd, caught sight of 
one she knew, not in the crowd exactly, but 
passing it on the other side. She crossed 
towards it quickly. 

*♦ At last,'' she said, joyfully slipping her 
hand through PoUie's arm ; ** you must have 
aToided me all the evening, for I have hunted 
you everywhere. Even my little new friend 
never came within sight,*' she went on, as 
she greeted Tottie Delahoyde with a highly 
injured expression. 

No one denied the avoidance, or explained 
its motive; and poor little Hessie, in her 
humility and loneliness, misunderstood the 
silence. But she let no one guess the pain 
this gave her, while they watched her bright 
glad greeting to Mrs. Goldsmith; nor how 
difficult it was to speak the genial words, 
with those unshed tears rising in her throat 
and eyes. 

" Mrs. Qoldsmith, do you know that PoBie 
requires such ceremonious observances from 

H 2 
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me because we are in a fashionable place, that 
she does not allow me to come and call on 
you until I can find out what is considered 
the most aristocratic hour in Aberswys. 
Under those circumstances, and without a 
dog, do you think Miss Shakespeare will 
admit me?'* 

Mrs. Goldsmith, a stout, pleasant, warm- 
hearted old lady, looked at her with a little 
bewildered smile, wondering at the quaint 
familiarity and the shy deference. But it 
was a smile, and a pleasant appreciating one, 
too ; and the young heart that was craving 
for love and sympathy, acknowledged it in a 
moment with a joyful beating. 

*' If I could have had my own way," Hessie 
resumed, with a stern glance down at Pollie, 
** I should have popped on you at some odd 
times now and then when I felt Shakespearian ; 
and I should have made myself out to be 
an old friend of PoUie's, happier with her 
than I have been for a long, long time. 
But she will not let me, Mrs. Goldsmith ; she 



i 
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says I must come formally, bringing a card 
case and all complete/' 

Mrs. Goldsmith's face was a picture of 
amusement, as she touched Hester's glove with 
one warm, soft hand, in which there seemed 
to be no such thing as a bone. 

" Never mind PoUie, Miss Bruce, she is 
full of whims and fancies. Come just once 
and try her ; come as you spoke of coming.*' 

" With my card-case ?" 

" No, as you said you should like to come. 
You will soon be able to judge how PoUie 
likes it. My dear, I think there is nothing in 
the world would give her more pleasure than 
such a visit from the favourite of whom she 
has told me so much, that I feel as if I knew 
and loved her too." 

" There, little Miss PoUie," said Hester, 
bending to her a pair of laughing eyes, in 
which the tears seemed very near the surface. 
** Now, I hope you feel discomfited. I am 
invited by the mistress of the house. If you 
object you will have to take refuge with Roley 
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in that parlour wMch does not exist, and on 
which there is at present no carpet. May I 
come to tea to-morrow ?" 

Pollie laughed happily as she arranged it. 

" I hope I shall not bore you by joining yoa 
too often/' Hessie continued, with a change 
in her voice. ^^ I may so easily do it, seeing 
that those hours will be the brightest bits of 
my Aberswys time." 

" Miss Bruce, this is Aunt Phyllis,'' said 
Pollie, with great shyness, as a tiny old lady 
with bright pink in her bonnet cap, and a 
young cheerful face, which almost made the 
crisp grey, curl on each cheek look out of char- 
acter, came up to them with Mr. Delahoyde* 
^^ Miss Bobarts I ought to say, I suppose." 

Miss Robarts stared rather curiously at the 
beautiful girl who seemed to be so friendly, 
with Pollie; then blushed a rosy wintry 
blush when she found herself chatting away 
quite easily and comfortably with her ; even 
beginning to fancy they must have known 
each other for some time. 
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" Come, Tottie/' said Hugh, quietly, •* say 
good night." 

" Oh no," began Miss Robarts, eagerly, 

" I have selfishly kept you to myself all this 

time, Mr. Delahoyde, Do give Tottie the 

enjoyment of the band with you a little now." 

** She has been enjoying it all the evening, 

Miss Robarts,'' he said, flushing oddly as he 

watched his little sister talking to Hester ; a 

smile of pleasure on the pinched white face 

as the child gazed up with that nameless 

fascination which children always feel for a 

face that is beautiful with tenderness and 

love. 

** Phyllis cannot appreciate the music 
unless she is close to it," said Mrs. Goldsmith 
to Hester, " so Mr. Delahoyde has been 
taking care of her there near the orchestra* 
Pollie and I prefer it at a little distance.*' 

^^ At a great distance, I think, Mrs^ Gold- 
smith, considering how fer my eyes have 
travelled in vain to-night. Where have you 
been all the evening?" 
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*^ Most of the time sitting on the beach 
under the walL" 

" That was why I could not find you. Now, 
Mr. Delahoyde, please persuade them to come 
and show this retired spot to you and me, 

that we may be able to find them another 

« 

time. I believe Tottie knows it too.** 

His whole face brightened at her thought- 
ful way of including them, and they turned 
together, strolling past the loiterers on the 
Parade. On their way back they took pos- 
session of a vacant seat in a quiet part ; and 
here, half an hour afterwards. Lord Lea- 
holme came up to them, with Bella on his 
arm, Tom and Lydia following lazily. With- 
out taking her hand away, Bella stood oppo« 
site Hester, ignoring the presence of anyone 
else save Pollie, to whom she bowed dis- 
tantly. She had stopped because he did. 
She bowed to Pollie because he shook hands, 
but she felt that even that concession was a 
most condescending one on her part, made 
up to her slightly by the spice of enjoy- 
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ment with which she felt how these dull 
friends of Hester's must be dazzled by the 
little lady in blue silk and white festooned 
over it, whose attendant knight was an earl, 
and who looked so thoroughly at her ease 
beside him. Surely they must feel their own 
dowdiness and insignificance I Bella's lips 
wore a complacent smile as this thought 
shaped itself to her pleasantly. She stood 
toying with her delicate white silk parasol ; 
cold and stiff in spite of her smile ; her eyes 
rising and falling ceaselessly ; her ribbons 
fluttering even in the soft still summer air ; 
no repose within a yard of her. 

" You do not enjoy the band a bit," she 
said, pettishly ; " it is quite wasted on you, 
Hester." 

*' We do not all of us enjoy in quite the 
same way perhaps,'' answered Hester, quietly. 

** I should not like to do so in the way you 
do, when you enjoy — as you told me last 
night — staring about you in the crowd." 

" Yes, and so I do." 

M 5 
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"I was not speaking of that/' said Bella, 
▼exed, ^^ but of Hester's ludicrous taste. Did 
you hear it, Douglas ?" 

"No; I did not, indeed." 

" She actually enjoys staring about her in 
the crowd there was an hour ago, as much as 
anything in the world." 

" Hold hard, Bella," laughed Tonu ** She 
never said that." 

** She did ; did not she, Lydia ?" 

** I did not hear, but I do not enjoy it," 
answered Lydia, delighted at being able to en- 
dorse even an implied opinion of Bella's, 

** I forget whether I said that, but I do en- 
joy it," said Hester, quietly, '' particularly at 
night, unromantic and tiring as you may think 
it. It is intense enjoyment to me to weave 
out stories of my own about the faces that I 
meet, to guess what joys may be coming for 
them, what heart-burnings passed. To make 
pictures of the separate groupib, and wonder 
how differently these groups will be clustered 
in a little time— in tbd very next summer per- 
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haps. To gaess to whom this sesunde life is 
fresh and new, and to whom it is a wearying 
old routine. Sometimes," continued Hessie, 
flushing a little, ^ I see a short, hright, sadden 
poem acted under my Tcrj eyes. Don't laugh, 
Tom ; you cannot understand, I daresay, how 
this can be one of my enjoyments, but it is, 
and always has been since — since the lives of 
others have had more interest in them than 
my own.'* 

^^ I hope that has nerer been, dear,'' began 
Tom, anxiously ; but she avoided his glance, 
and pointed out to sea, with a slight laugh 
that had a low ring of pain in it 

^^ How ghostlike the little white boats look 
out there." 

" Much prettier, don't you think, than they 
look in full daylight?" said PoUie, shyly 
breaking her silence. 

^^ ' As idle as a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean,' " said Tom, ^^ and I think that's about 
the most painfully motionless idea possible." 

^ They have a dreamlike, unreal look, which 
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painted ships could never have, I think,'' said 
Hugh. 

" Yet there is a thorough reality in them, 
too/' answered Leaholme, thoughtfully, " lika 
haunting memories that have no longer power 
to pain or please." 

** Haunting memories have always "power to 
pain or please. They must have," said Hester, 
impetuously. 

" Not always," he answered, calmly. ** I 
hope to prove some day that even bitter 
memories may lose their sting." 

** To whom do you hope to prove this ?" 

They all looked wonderingly at her as she 
asked this question, with a passionate eager- 
ness in her low voice ; but he only answered, 
a little sadly — 

'* To myself. Miss Bruce." 

She rose with a look of relief, and gradually 
the others followed her example ; all, except 
the two old ladies, grouping near the rails of 
the parade, and looking over the sea as the 
twilight closed in softly and lingeringly. 
Such a calm and cloudless night it was that 
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they coold not help bat feel the calm in their 
own hearts. 

^ Douglas/' presently broke In Bella^ whose 
eyes^ and ears were wandering, ^^ is this gentle^ 
man who is coming towards us a friend ot 
yours ?" 

They turned to look simultaneously, and 
over one or two of the faces an odd look 
passed. Long afterwards Hester remembered 
the strange peace that had been around them 
all, deepening with their quiet, thoughtful 
words, when this man came amongst them. 

** No, no friend of mine, Miss Lane,*"' re- 
plied Leaholme, in a proud, quiet tone, ** but 
I know him." 

" I say, Leaholme,'' whispered Tom,** is not 
this Sir Randal Piatt? Berkeley showed 
him to me from their windows. Introduce 
me, will you ?" 

" No," answered the Earl, a puzzled frown 
upon his face as he looked quickly from Sir 
Bandal to where Hester and Pollie stood close 
together* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



*' Pollib/* whispered Hester, eagerly, ** What 
is the matter ? Do you know this agly gentle* 
man?" 

" / know him I" langhed Pollie, with her 
eyes upon the advancing figure. " Why, and 
how, and where should I have met Sir Ran- 
dal Piatt— as Mr. Lane calls him ?" 

Hessie, looking curiously into the gentle, 
smiling face, saw that the smile and ignorance 
were acted, but she only said, 

" I am alv^ays having fanoie. that turn out 
unreal." 

And her eyes followed Sir Bandal, as he 
came up with extended hand« 
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** Leaholme, I am very glad to see you here. 
This is the meeting, not of, but by, the waters. 
I thought I recognised you in the distance,'' 
he went on, as Leaholme merely touched the 
open, plausible hand, ^^and I hastened toyoa 
at once. I hope I may be pardoned for in- 
truding on your gay party. I am here alone, 
pitifully alone, and this contrast strikes me 
forlornly." 

" I am here alone, too," answered the Earl, 
with a strange, cold emphasis, ^^ and staying^ 
at the Queen's." 

^^ Hush, Leaholme, refrain from falsehood, 
whatever you do. In the presence of ladies, 
too — themselves the very embodimeat of 
truth." 

It seemed to Tom well that ladies were 
present, else he fancied the baronet's imperti- 
nence might have received a check he would 
not have relished. 

Of this Sir Bandal saw nothing ; he was 
looking across the group to where Hester and 
PoUie stood, with a look half of anger, half 
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of eager admiration. " There is only one way 
in which you can do penance for your false- 
hood, Leaholme," he said, airily. "Come, 
take pity on me." 

** After the falsehood you shall show me the 
penance,'* replied the Earl, haughtily, " and 
I will perform it. Mrs, Goldsmith,'' he went 
on, advancing to where she sat, " may I see 
you home to night, as Mr, Delahoyde is 
gone ? " 

" But," began Mrs. Goldsmith, "What will 
Miss Lane and Miss Dyott, and — " 

He interrupted her there very suddenly ; 
though his words were cool. " They have a 
gentleman at their service. I am entirely at 
yours." 

A pleased smile broke upon Hester's face, 
and PoUie saw it when she bade her good- 
night. 

'* You think this is all his thought for us," 
she whispered, " but it is for you as well ; he 
is wise and kind to avoid you when that bad 
man hovers near him." 
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^ It is done for j<mr sake I think^ Pollie| 
she answered tenderly, ^^ though indeed I do 
not see why," 

^^ Just to give us a protector when we have 
really none. And such a one as — that man 
himself dare not take liberties with. And — 
to keep away fix)m you. Do not ask me to^ 
night why I am so glad of this." 

" Never, Pollie," was the earnest answer^ 
" and I will respect his care for you— even 
his." 

" As you will for yourself dear, some day. 
Hester," she whispered, eagerly, as Hessie 
turned on her heel in sudden impatience, " do 
not look at — Sir Bandal. I cannot bear to 
see him watch you with his hateftd eyes." 

" Now, Miss Goldsmith,'' broke in Lord 
Leaholme's voice, ** we are only waiting for 
you.'* 

" I am coming to tea to-morrow, am I not, 
Mrs. Goldsmith ? ** asked Hester, as she held 
her hand before they parted^ " but I forgot to 
ask at what time." 



h 
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** We always drink tea at five/' said Mrs. 
Goldsmith, smiling and pleased^ 

^^ Most unfashionable hours we keep," added 
Aunt Phyllis, briskly, " do we not, Miss Bruce ?* 

There was a slight movement in the group, 
and Sir Randal Flatt stood bareheaded beside 
Hester. 

" Have I the great pleasure of addressing 
Miss Hester Bruce ? '' 

Hessie started as she answered. 

*' This is the pleasure I have been seeking. 
My uncle — Colonel Piatt, wished me to see 
you during my stay in England." 

" Are you Nellie Platt^s cousin ? ^' she asked, 
with more geniality in the question, Leaholme 
noticed, than she had ever shown him through 
all their months of intercourse. 

^^ I am indeed, and I have a message for 
you fipom Nellie herself.*' 

" I am glad of that,'' she answered, simply. 
"Give it me now, please." 

^' Pardon me just at present. Miss Bruce. 
It is not a public message. If I may have the 
honour of walking home with you — *' 
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" Though Lord Leaholme is kind enough 
to take you home, Miss Goldsmith, he cannot 
enjoy being kept waiting while you stare at 
Hester/' said Bella, below her breath, as her 
temper gradually got the better of her — or 
rather the worse, 

" Come with us, Hessie," pleaded Pollie^ 
never heeding Bella, and dropping uncon- 
sciously, in her earnestness, into the old pet 
name. "Oh ! my dear, come with us and 
Earl Leaholme." 

Spite of the earnestness in PoUie's face^ 
Hester shook her head with a careless smile. 

" An odd guardianship yours would be. Miss 
Goldsmith," muttered Bella, in the same tone^ 
" judging from your very unladylike excite- 
ment. We are not accustomed to such public 
demonstrations." 

With a burning flush upon her face, PoUie 
turned away, but now Hester followed her 
instantly. 

" I am coming with you," she said, in a low, 
pained voice. ^ 
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She gave Sir Bandal a grave little bow, 
then walked on beside PoUie. 

*^ Do not let Bella's words hurt you," she 
began, entreatingly. 

" They hurt me more when I hear them 
said to you," answered PoUie. " I have my 
mother and Aunt Phyllis, but you — oh I my 
dear, you are lonely enough without that." 

" Oh I they are not bad when you have been 
with her a good while," replied Hessie, the 
tears sterting in the gathering darkness, "and 
they don't mean much when you come to look 
into them." 

But, PoUie not being able to come to look 
into them just then, and neither of the girls 
wishing to bring back the conversation to its 
broken beginning, they walked in silence down 
tke lighted streets, thinking busily. 

At last they stopped before a green door in a 
queer old street at the other end of the town. 

"If you are going in. Miss Bruce," said 
Leaholme, reading something of the thoughts 
that were at work in the troubled little head. 
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" I will call at Yrnteos House and ask Tom 
to come for you at any time you like." 

" Why should you do that ?" she asked, 
almost fiercely, because it was the very things 
she wished he would do. 

" Then will you come back with me ?" 

" Why not, as we are both going the same 
way ?* 

So they walked away, side by side, but as 
iar apart as Hester could manage it ; far&er 
apart than Bella had ever managed it in all 
her life. Hester was silent with a most cave^ 
less, dSbonnaire silence ; looking about her at 
anything in the slightest degree interesting 
which she could find, stopping at the shop 
window* now and then, and storting off again 
suddenly ; her eyes never grew a shade less 
thoughtless, never lost their look of utter m- 
aoucumce. 

Leahohne was silent, with a careless se^n*- 
ing silence, too. No change upon his face 
told of the grieved and mortified feeling which 
grew to real pain as he felt that she would 
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not haye been beside him at all, eyen in this 
tiiorough indifference, unless it had been to 
please someone else. Then, as he thought of 
the tenderness and love he had seen on her 
&ce when she spoke to PolUe, his heart seemed 
to grow hot and wild with longing. Yet he 
was silent, with a careless seeming silencei, toOa 

They were turning from the lighted streets 
to the more dim and silent walk in front of 
the houses of the parade, when a sudden iire* 
pressible smile shone in his eyes; a smile 
that had more tenderness in it than the yoice 
showed as he spoke down to his noTuAalant 
little companion. 

^ Ton and I are a sociable pair. Miss Bruoe| 
are we not ?" 

*^ No, not very." 

^^ But quite enough so, as far as yx«r wishes 
are concerned. Why did you not finish the 
thought aloud?" 

^^ There seeapds no need," said Hester, 
quickly; ^mj thoughts seem to be uwfer^ 
stoo4 and spoktfa fer me." 
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*^ Sometimes only. Sometimes they are 
understood and not spoken; sometimes they 
are not even understood." 

^^If you are so accustomed to read the 
thoughts of others, Lord Leaholme, tell me 
what prompted Miss Goldsmith to beg me to 
go with her to-night," 

" I only care to read — " he corrected him- 
self suddenly. ^^ It was, I think, just one 
half of the thought which prompted me to go 
with her." 

^^I know what that was," said Hessie, 
glancing up ; ^^ you saw that she knew and 
would avoid Sir Bandal Flatt, and you tried 
to prevent the possibility of his~teasing 
her." 

^^ That was the half that was not hers, 
Miss Bruce." 

'* Tell me the other half then." 

He laughed, a low, rather sarcastic laugh. 

" You never tell me a single thought or 
fancy of your own. You never speak to me 
except unwittingly, or to please others; yet, 
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at your simple request, I am to show you the 
inmost thoughts of my heart. I have humhled 
myself already, Heaven knows! hut — ^your 
laugh would jar upon me this fair, quiet 
night." 

Hessie did not answer, and in a few 
minutes they reached the door of Ymteos 
House, where Tom lounged on the step 
smoking, and Bella knelt at the open window 
above. 

"Come upstairs. Lord Leaholme," she 
called down ; " we are waiting tea for you — 
and Hester.'* 

" Not to-night, thank you, Miss Lane," he 
answered, holding out his hand to Hessie. 

" Oh ! yes, you must. Mamma will take 
no denial, so I see I shall have to come down 
and fetch you. I want to ask you lots of 
things about your friend, Sir Eandal Piatt. 
Do you know, he would walk home with us, 
and was so polite." 

" Naturally, Miss Lane ; but I have nothing 
to tell you about him." 

VOL. I. N 
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The words were calm and common-place, 
but Hester noticed^ as he stood where the 
hall light fell upon him, l^art his lips quivwed 
as he pressed them together under the dapk 
moustache. 

" How came Sir Bandal to walk with you, 
Lane ?" he asked. 

" I cannot say exactly how it came abowk,** 
replied Tom, cheerfully; **he turned with 
us in the most natural manner possible, and 
began asking me if I was any relation to 
Lane of the Guards. There might have been 
a dozen Lanes in the Guards for what I knew, 
but Bella was all eagerness ta know who 
Lane of the Guards was. I asked if he was 
one of the celebrated Devonshire Lanes, but 
he would not notice me or my remarks, so' 
long as he and Bella were discovering rela- 
tionships. He flattered her up a bit, and she 
seemed to — O, here she iis. Ton enjoyed 
it, didn't you, Bella? and, I believe, before 
they were content, they had proved us first 
cousins to Park Lane." 
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" I will tell you all about it if you will 
oome in, Douglas," pleaded Bella, viieeing 
nothing of the angry darkening of his eyes. 
*^Come, tea is waiting." 

^^ Tet 1 cannot, though the temptation you 
hold out is great." 

Looking np suddenly to find Hester^s gaze 
curiously fixed upon his vexed face, he 
changed his tone easily, annd stood there for a 
tew minutes jesting with them all before he 
said good-night. 

Then he walked quickly into the hotel, 
shut the door of his own room, and sat down 
oa a low easy chair in front of the open win- 
dow. Lyii^g back, with the lamplight from 
without playing on his troubled face^ he 
thought out his own sad t&oughts to the 
monotonous plash of the water on the beach. 
When some time afterwards he rose and rang 
Mb bell, the thoughts were no pleasanter or 
dearer. 

**lt is too late t6<pr6Tent it now"-*H3o they 
ended — ^he has made^ a footing for himself, 

N 2 
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and wUl not lose it. Oh ! my cherished child, 
my little queen, I cannot prevent it without 
the right which you will never give me ; but 
I will try, as well as I can, to guard Tom 
from the lesson she will teach him. If it is 
for your sake, my best beloved, God pardon 
me that I do not act from higher motives. 
Perhaps presently," he added, laying his hand 
a moment on his forehead and pushing the 
hair from his anxious face, ''the higher motive 
will grow from the hopelessness and anguish 
of the other, and then there will be a rest of 
some kind ; there must be." 

'' Brandt, take that card of mine and find 
out Sir Bandal Piatt. I should like to see 
him here to-night." 

Sir Bandal Piatt had naturally a heavy^ 
swaggering gait ; but to-night, in contrast to 
the firm, light step that paced the room, it 
had a cringeing in its heaviness, and an effort 
in its swagger. He had naturally a bold 
smile upon his sinister and deep-lined face ; 
but to-night, in contrast to the face that was 
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80 calm and fearless in its pride, it had a 
shadow of base fear upon it. 

The interview was over, and Sir Randal 
hesitated a minute with the handle of the 
door in his hand. 

" That is all you have to say, I presume ?" 

" That is all," answered the Earl, without 
pausing in his slow walk to and fro. 

" You do not even feel it necessary to con- 
fide to me the real motive of your interest ija 
these people?" he asked, with the sinister 
curve of his long moustache. 

" No, not at all." 

'* And you fancy, perhaps, that I do not see 
it?'* 

" I fancy even that," answered Leaholme, 
quietly. « Our interviev. need not be 
lengthened." 

^^ Do you intend to show your teeth to me 
in their presence ?" 

"Decidedly, if I feel inclined to smile. 
Have you more to say, sir ?" 

" Yes, one thing. We are gentlemen, 
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both of US. You will not forget that, my 
Lord r 

" I hope you will never be tempt me to do 
80," he said, with a quick flash in his eyes. 

" And we meet in public as friends ?" 

^^ We meet as we have met a dozen times 
before. Tou surely can understand that, Sir 
Bandal." 

'' Why do you not own what game you are 
playing, Leaholme ?" began the Baronet, 
with a sudden, insinuating smile. ^^Come, 
own it now. I acknowledge beforehand that 
all is fair in love. See, I await your con- 
fession.'' 

" If you wait," said the Earl, stopping a 
moment before Sir Eandal, ^^ to hear me con- 
fess myself an accepted suitor for the hand of 
Miss Lane, you may at once make up your 
mind to stay in that spot for twenty years to 
come." 

Sir Eandal laughed, a little encouraged. 

^^ I never guessed that at all. I spoke of 
someone else." 
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^^ Excuse me^ you spoke of no one. at alL" 

" Well, I meant her cousin." 

" Qh ! I see. Then if you wait to hear me 
confess myself an accepted suitor for the hand 
of Miss Bruce, you may make up your mind 
to a stay of twice twenty years." 

'' Indeed I Well, I will not deny that I am 
glad to hear it. I had fancied her a girl likely 
to win even the tardy admiration of my Lord 
of Leaholme." 

A weary look of pain stole into Leaholme's 
eyes ; but his voice was very calm, very 
grave. 

" As I told you when you first came in, I 
do not condescend to ask your projects. If 
you forget yourself as you have done before, 
I shall act instead of talk. What I told you 
besides, I trust you will remember. Good 
night." 

" If young Lane is not able to take care of 
himself he is a fool," blurted out Sir Eandal, 
before he opened the door. 

His companion took no heed of this remark ; 
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once more resuming his measured w alk up 
and down the room. 

^^ And if Miss Brace is not able to take care 
of herself," he went on, exasperated at the 
contemptuous silence, '' she — as a girl — is all 
the more natural and irresistible ; and my 
experience shall be at her service." 

Leaholme's white face was turned away^ 
and no quickening or hesitation in the quiet 
step told of the passion boiling within. 

'' I do not fear your Lordship," Sir Eandal 
continued, looking at him with a glance that 
was bold if not quite fearless. " If it is to be 
war between us, why all is fair in that, you 
know, as well as in love ; and I stand as good 
a chance as you do. Bon sotr /'' 
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CHAPTER XV. 



It must have been the very oldest street in 
that very old Welsh town, Hester thought, 
looking with inquiring glances along its rows 
of small irregular white houses, and crooked, 
dusty elms planted along the edge of each 
footpath. 

^^ I feel almost sure I shall know the door 
at which we stopped and said good-bye last 
night ; yet how can one be quite sure with 
nothing to guide one but an uncertain 
memory ?" 

As she stood gazing around her doubtfully 
Sir Bandal Piatt, who had lain in wait for 
this opportunity ever since he had imagined 
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she could keep the engagement he had over- 
heard, emerged leisurely from the doorway of 
a small hotel on that side of the street, and 
came up to her with a quiet, respectful bow. 
Seasoned man of the world as he was, clever, 
unscrupulous master in the art of flattery and 
address, there was something in Hester's 
face, under and beyond its radiant beauty, 
some rare power not often seen upon so 
.bright and young a face, which held Sir San- 
dal's glib tongue and eager feet in check ; yet 
made him withal bent upon winning now as 
he had never been before. 

He walked beside her, loitering more and 
more, and forcing her to do so too, making 
the most common-place speeches with a look 
and manner which had been found irresistible 
with older beads than Hester's; a look and 
manner which would convey the fact that 
there was no one else living just then in Sir 
Eandal's world. 

^^ You said you liad a ^message for me firom 
EUa,^' said Hessie at last^ interrupting bom 
quietly. 
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^Indeed I had/' he answered, trying to 
recollect what he had decided on as the best 
invention. "She wants to know if you 
would go over to Paris to see her^ on her re- 
turn in the course of next Spring.'' 

"Does she?" asked Heater, turning a 
rather surpcised pair of eyes to him. " She 
tells me in ber letters that she will aot return 
for another year; and that Colonel and Mrs. 
Piatt are staying that time abroad for the 
benefit of the children.'' 

'' But they will be in Paris in the Spring, 
Miss Bruce," he said, unmoved, ^^ and indeed 
if you promised to go they would, I am sure 
— indeed I know — they would — " 

Hester cruelly left his false speech to be 
finished by a cough and a stammer. Then a 
cutting sUence followed. 

As they halted at last at the door which 
Hessie had at last fixed upon, Lqrd Leaholme 
cantered down the street^ jusit raising his hat 
as he passed where they stood in the act of 
saying good*bye« Hester looked Jifter him. 
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but with an indifference which charmed Sir 
Bandal as he watched her. 

" Poor Leaholme rides well/' he said, in 
that peculiar tone which can make a word of 
praise do more harm than half-a-dozen words 
of blame, " much better than your cousin 
does. Yet, Mr. Lane is a brave young 
fellow, where Leaholme is an abject coward* 
I do not know why I should mind it,*' he 
added gaily, as Hester seemed inclined to 
dart in, " because I am perfectly competent 
to take care of myself; but I tTiirJc I should 
not have chosen this time to be in Aberswys 
if I had known he was here ; even though, 
there is so much beauty and brightness in 
Aberswys now. But the fact is, there is 
something in the falseness of Leaholme' s 
double character, which — which angers me 
in spite of myself, and — Pardon, one word. 
Miss Bruce, « I do not think it is wise to 
encourage an intimacy between Leaholme 
and your cousin." 

" Miss Lane ?" asked Hester, provokingly* 
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" No. I speak of her brother. He is a 
sociable, genial young fellow, and— -I speak to 
you in perfect confidence — Leaholme— as you 
are doubtless aware — is not one to have the 
guidance of such a character." 

"I am not very generous myself, Sir 
Bandal," said Hester, in her clearest tones^ 
while she helplessly felt the truth of his words, 
" but I am not yet mean enough to answer- 
as you seem to expect— a mean insinuation 
against an absent acquai — ^person." ** Yet," she 
thought to herself as she knocked at the green 
door, " I know it is true ; and I know, too- 
ashamed as I ought to be to own it — that he 
is an acquaintance. I believe I ought to tell 
uncle Alf what he is, for Tom's sake. But 
surely Tom has too much sense to be led by 
him ; and — and I will not be taught by that 
sort of a teacher — even how to help Tom.'* 

And Sir Bandal, on whose retreating 
figure her eyes had turned for a moment as 
she said it, felt the hand she had touched bum 
as he swung his cane in it under the brown 
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old elms, and muttered that this would be 
more of a fight than he had bargained for.; 
but was all the more perhaps wortk the 
winning. 

There was a very festive tea laid out in 
Mrs. Goldsmith^B little aitting-room that 
jBvening, with various unusal luxuries in 
attendance. Suoh as a quart of strawbecrieB 
(short metre), from the greengrocer's opposite, 
in a state of high amalgamation ; a box cof 

* 

sardines opened for PoUie by the grocer's 
young man, and packed by him in a paper 
^hich exhibited a portrait of his master sup- 
ported by a tea chest, and a poem of ten 
verses descriptive of that gentleman's exceiU 
lence as a grocer, and entreating the public at 
ihe end of each verse to * Crown him (King of 
Teal" Omrefully as this parcel was carried 
home ly Pollie, there was evidence of her 
mind having been disturbed by study of the 
lyric, for the blue gingham dress (taken off 
now, and hanging in the smiall bedroom, tike 
one of the Ghtmp effigies) had a deposit of oil 
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down the front, like a disconnected and 
oleaginous embroidery. Then there was a 
cnbic measure of plum-cake of Aberswys 
manufacture, so constituted as to appear 
irresistibly tempting on the first day, and 
highly repellent on the second ; as well as a 
double allowance of Aberswys cream, whose 
general debility did no credit to the sea* 
breezes. It did Mrs. Goldsmith's motherly 
heart good, and almost took away Aunt 
Phyllis' breath, to see Hessie's intense 
appreciation of these luxuries. She tasted 
everything, and took three whole cups 
of tea, declaring truthfully that she did not 
know when she had enjoyed tea so thoroughly. 
And between whiles she talked wisely to Mrs* 
Goldsmith of the merits of the different shops ; 
her sole knowledge of them consisting in the 
peeps she had given into them in her inquisi- 
tivenesB. 

Altogether it must have been the merriest 
party in Old Street; and when, at la^t, they 
started for the shorq, Hester said what a short 
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visit she had had. Mrs. Goldsmith and her 
sister preferred loitering on the sands, while 
the two girls took a long, slow, rambling walk 
over the cliffs, and talked of PoUie's life since 
they had been together before ; talked of it 
very merrily, for PoUie found it impossible to 
see things gloomily in the presence of this 
dear little friend. 

" I like my daily teaching very much," she 
concluded, " and am very fond of my pupils. 
Does it ever strike you, Hessie, how seldom 
we use the word love? We are fond of people, 
or we care for them, or we like them ; we very 
rarely love them." 

"I suppose the more we love, the more 
sorrow we bring into our lives, PoUie.'* 

" The more joy too, though, dear. But it is 
odd how small a share we have to give. Just 
look over there, what a dense crowd there is ; 
all fellow creatures; all having hearts that 
beat to the same joys and sorrows as our own ; 
all hoping to win some day the same home ; 
yet we meet them, and pass them, and stand 
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beside them ; and our hearts and pulses never 
stir with any feeling that is akin to love." 

*' Still — though that sounds disagreeable— 
I am very glad/' said Hester, with a quaint 
simplicity which Pollie could not understand^ 
" I am glad we can prevent loving people 
against our will ; aren't you ?" 

" I scarcely know. I never thought of it,'' 
laughed FoUie, but yet she blushed a litde 
as she spoke. 

" Will you go to the Parade, Hessie," 
asked Pollie, when they returned, an hour 
later, from their walk. 

" No, thank you,^' laughed Hester, turn- 
ing her back on the crowd. " I would rather 
sit here with you, and watch the sunset." 

And there they sat, close together, in a 
happy sympathy which needed few words. 

The sun — near its setting now — ^rode above 
a bank of cloud ; and from their very feet on 
into the tremulous distance there lay upon 
the quiet sea a golden pathway, rising and 
falling to the soft low ripple of the waves 
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upon the beach, but brightlj shining to the 
end. Hester watched it in a curious delight. 
Looking along it dreamily, trying to imagine 
what the end would be ; spell-bound by the 
golden radiance which kept lier eyes and 
thoughts enchained, she fancied it grew 
brighter and brighter, spreading almost to 
her hand. Wonderingly and longingly her 
eyes were resting upon it, when a quick, 
heavy shadow fell across it; a long, black, 
greedy shadow which buried it pitilessly. 

Hessie bent involuntarily and covered her 
eyes. 

" Look up, Hessie, dear, and wateh Lord 
Leftholme's yacht come in.*' 

It was but the shadow of the yacht, then, 
crossing the line of light, and beyond it the 
brilliance lay and glimmered bright as ever ; 
but Hester was for a moment cowardly and 
superstitious, and could not shake off this 
sudden pam. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



Little Tottie Delahoyde, lingering on the 
beach behind the girls, unseen by them, while 
she glanced timidly and wishfully at them, 
saw Lord Leaholme land, and come up 
to her. Talking with her, he gradually 
brought her to Pollie's side, that she might 
show the pebbles she had been collecting. 
She stood there shyly, her big, wide eyes 
fixed on Hessie's face, as she wondered 
whether Hugh would call this teasing 
Miss Bruce. And Hester, with her hands 
clasped on her knee, instinctively avoid- 
ing putting herself before Pollie in the 
dhild'sway, felt obliged to talk to Lord Lea* 
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holme when he sat down by them. But all 
through their conversation the child's inqtu- 
sitive eyes followed her, and she saw that 
their untiring persistency amused him greatly. . 

" Where is your brother to-night, Tottie 7^ 
she asked at last; a question which Follie 
would have had to silently rehearse for an 
hour. 

" He's busy writing/' said the child, rather 
sadly, " so w!rapped up in it ! It is a parcel 
that came back this morning, and he's alter- 
ing it to send again. When he's finished he's 
coming for me. Am I teasing you?' 

** Is it a sermon ?" began PoUie. 

But Hester interrupted her gently. " Your 
brother is very clever, Tottie, to be able to 
do it ; I wish I were as clever.'' 

" You are," said the child, with a little look 
of awe in her eyes. " Hugh and Miss Gold- 
smith said you were." 

Hester laughed merrily. '' Well done^ 
little Follie. So much do I gain from the 
prejudice of a friend. Lord Leaholme, would 
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you kindly propose a problem that I may 
exhibit my powers ?" 

^^ Certainly ; in what lies your claim to that 
praise from Miss Goldsmith?" 

**In Pollie's own loving heart," replied 
Hester, warmly, and almost forgetting why 
he had asked. 

" And from — Mr. Delahoyde ?" 

" In his total incapability of judging.'* 

" I am convinced," he said, with very seri- 
ous eyes, " All the powers you possess belong 
to Miss Goldsmith, and Mr. Delahoyde is an 
Incapable. There are one or two others here 
this season. Tottie, who are these?*' 

The child looked longingly at Alfy and 
Wattie as they raced down to the shore, but 
did^ not venture to meet them. Behind them 
leisurely came Tom, " tired of the perpetual 
glances of admiration he received in the 
crowd," he said, with a sigh, as he slipped 
down among them. 

"Not a bit, Tom," said Hessie; "you enjoy 
them excessively." 
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^Leaholme/' began Tomv rather aaxiooslj, 
as he took up one of Hester's discardedr 
gloves, ^^are yon all right again ?" 

^^ Do I look very wrong ?*' he asked^ oaro- 
lessly. 

^^No; but did you take cold or anyi- 
thing?'' 

^^ Yes, I took anything, in the form of a 
hot, intoxicating beverage, prepared and 
cbiven down by poor Brandt*. What is that 
air^ Miss *6(ddsmith? I ought to know i/t 
welL Is it going to be the prayer from 
Diuorah, * O live, or let me die?' " 

^^No; I think it is the prayer from MosiS 
in Egitto, my lord,'' answered PoUie^ listeoi- 
ing, while Hester was looking curiously across^ 
at Tom«. 

Smiling into her questioning eyes^ and 
guessing what she wanted to say, Tom lightly 
provoked her by asking^ what the tune was*. 

^^How can I possibly tell?" she retorised, 
knowing well the bit of Meyerbeer they were 
performing, but unwilling to say so, and 
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prove Lord Leaholme right aiid.Follie wrong. 
"Tom, what has happened?'* 

" Did you not hear ? What a ftu'-away spot 
you must have been in/* 

^^ I have been for a long, long walk with 
Miss Goldsmith/' she answered, hastily- 
** What has happened ?" 

" A &II0W happened to: get himself nearly 
drowned, and was saved by anoither fellow.^' 

**They were not fellows^" said Wattie, 
sternly. 

" Well, it strikes me there was some sort, 
of a fellowship between them,'' answered 
Tom, laughing heartily at his little brother 
and his own pun ; ^' but, at any rate, one 
good swimmer saved another good swimmer,, 
who was cramped in the w>ater/' 

"Whoj was he, Mr. Lane?*' asked Pbllie, 
as Hester's eyes wandered out to the quiet, 
deceitful sea. 

^^ I think he is the general music master of 
the town, Miss Goldsmith. I did not speak 
to him though, in conseqaaaoe of his. being 
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unconscious of my presence during our inter- 

View/ 

" Do not joke of it, Tom,'' whispered Hes- 

sie, without turning. 
" Do you want to know who saved 

himr 

" I know/' she answered, very quietly. 

Tom, lying on his elbow, the picture of 
happy, unruflBled self-complacency, did not 
trouble himself to wonder how. 

" Piatt is doing double duty in the prome- 
nading up there, Leaholme," he said, *' and 
is brilliant to-night. He has been making up 
to the girls for your absence, and helping me 
to bear Hester's. Old Berkeley is charmed 
with him ; ditto his daughter. By the way, 
is he sweet upon the fiiir Marian ?" 

" If he were, the sweetness would hardly 
extend to me," laughed Leaholme, ^^ so I can- 
not judge." 

" He seems to be well up in the ways of 
the world." 

^^ Like the cat and the hen in Andersen's 
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tale,'* said Hester, promptly, " who used to 
say, * We and the world/ " 

" Have you had your message, dear ?*' 

" Yes, he gave it to me to-day." 

Tom looked at her with a harmless frown. 

" So you have been enjoying his society to- 
day, too ?" 

'* I met him as T went to Mrs. Goldsmith's. 
Everybody meets everybody everywhere every 
day at the sea-side.*' 

Her easy, careless tone smoothed Tom's 
face again, fmd he spoke gaily to Tottie, who 
had come up to him with her small hand held 
out shyly in its loose cotton glove. 

'* Pray what is that for, Miss Dela- 
hoyde?" 

" I have to go. Miss Goldsmith says it is 
nine o'clock, so I ought to go." 

" I could not shake such a tiny hand if you 
were to give me — all your money," said Torn, 
gravely looking at her. ** Kiss all of us instead, 
you mite of a lady." 

She stooped and kissed him with a pretty, 

VOL. I. o 
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earnest simplicity ; eaxA lie tamed langhiogljr 
to Hester. 

^^ How diffece&tly jwk reeeiYod mj request 
when you were) a smallev child and I was an 
innooenter boy.'* 

A shadows fell oy^ Hester ^s hae a^ ahorheld 
Tottie in her arm. 

^^ What is thai verse, Mias Bnice, whiob so 
evidently is ruoniBg ia Tom's head ?" aaked 
Leaholme, watching her. 



*' See the moxmtaiiui Idsa higli heaven, 

And the wa^ss cUusp ene another |i 
No sister flower would he foi^glTen 

If it difeK>wned its brother ; 
And the sunlight clasps the earthy 

And" the moonbeams kiiu the sea | 
What are all these losses worthy. 

If thou kiss not me P' 



*^How very silly ^.^ said Hesiter^ im^tieiitly . 
" The mountaiDS nevor kiss high hoavWi 
there are miles of distwce between. tlbem» and 
1 think the waves are. always rumtiiig' anvay 
from each other* As* for the flowers^, thef 
may be for ever qaarrelling and hating eaoh 
other for all we know. The sunligja/fe did dlasp 
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the earth a few miuutea ago ; hut — where is it 
now V' 

^^ Tou and the poet appear to differ/' 
laughed Tom, little guesaing that the pain 
that; darkeoed her ejea and quickened her 
words was eaused bj his recalling that last 
happj day that her ehildhood had known ^ 
and that the anger which flashed so suddenly 
wa^ fojr the one who brought down the cloud 
upon that happy time. 

**Here*si HughT' cried. Tottie, as a step 
advaneed behind them. 

^^ Just in time, Mr, Delahoyde/' said 
Leaholme. '^ Please to give your sister per« 
mission to s^jr ^ little kmger/' 

" Hugh, I havea't teased," whispered Tot- 
iA% softly. 

^^May she stay just imtil that beaaitiful 
pi&k light ha&£su3ied2" asked Hessie^, in her 
own natoral tone agaia.. 

He> smiled eonsesit, and, jokiedi tha pavty 
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*' Do you sit up to supper, Tottie ?** asked 
Alfy, with a little anxious jealousy. 

" Yes, always ; and I make my own bread 
and milk ; — and sometimes Hugh's.** 

Poor Hugh I The tears rushed into PoUie's 
6} es as she glanced at him ; but Leaholme 
spoke on most composedly — 

"Do you know, Tottie, that when I 
was as small as you, I never sat up 
to supper except once. And how do you 
think we managed to get that treat? I and 
my fellow pupil sent our tutor an oflfering 
of a sugar paper bag filled with hedge-nuts 
ready cracked (the cracking beforehand was 
a brilliant idea of the other pupil's), and a 
text of scripture cautiously written out in 
French (as being more adapted to a scholastic 
mind), and in a neat text hand, which I used 
to think was called so because peculiarly 
adapted for that purpose. In all the two years 
I was pupil at Leaholme Bectory we could 
only accomplish such a feat once. Then, lam 
happy to say, it was quite successful.*' 
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" Did you really have to beg to stay up to 
supper ?" asked the child, looking wonderingly 
at him from top to toe. 

" Indeed I only sat up that once in two 
years. That is the very reason I grew into 
such a length, as you are remarking. They 
say people grow more in bed than anywhere." 

" I can*t fancy you a little boy,'* said Tottie, 
her head on one side thoughtfully. 

^^ But I was indeed, once upon a time ; a 
much nicer little boy than Alfy or Wattie, 
and I wore a deep white collar on my shoulders, 
and a broad frill round it.'' 

** Tottie evidently cannot compass that," said 
Hessie, smiling, " nor believe that there could 
ever be a time when you ' were very small.* ** 

*' 'And gold, and Greek, and love unknown 
to me,' " he said, finishing the quotation with 
a merry laugh. 

*' I remember sitting up to supper once, Tot- 
tie," said Pollie, looking seriously into the little 
pale face at Hester's side, ^' but it was only 
sitting up to it. I did not look at it, or touch 
it| for I slept soundly during the whole of the 
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meal ; sitting very upright in my chair «is if I 
had felt the honour and upborne it in my sleep.* 
I never asked to stay up again, for the remem« 
brance was humiliating in the extreme, and 
covered me with confiision/* 

An hour afterwards, as they sat idly and 
pleasantly chatting, in the twilight ^ Randal 
Piatt discovered them with the aid of his eye- 
glass, and walked rapidly down from the 
parade. Stopping among them, he bent down 
to Hester. "Miss Bruce," he said, " your cousin 
is anxiously expecting you to join her.*' 

Hessie's truthful eyes saw the feilsehooid, 
and showed that they saw it "You have 
made a mistake, Sir Eandal. I am visiting 
Mrs. Goldsmith.'' 

" They really wait for you. May I not — ? '' 

" Shall you and I join mama now ? *' said 
PoUie, with a violent eflFort, as they rose. 

" If you plea^, Pollie. Perhaps, 8ir Ban- 
dal, you will be kind enough to tell Bella I 
shall be at home in an hour. And, Tom, 
please to come and fetch me.*' 

" Oh ! here comes Miss Lane towards us,'* 
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said Sir Eandal^ hitmg his Up and drawing 
back a little as the ^rls folk>wed him to ihie 
beach ; gorgeous and^dacszling in their Parade 
costumefis^ 

" What<coancil are you holding in this out- 
of-the-way spot, Lord Leaholme ? " awaked 
Bella with a smile which did not hide the 
sharp, suspicious glance she threw around her. 

" A discussion on several matters of impor- 
tance/' he «aid, looking down with a laugh at 
Pollie who stood near him^ ^* but we have not 
solved the one great problem yet, Miss Lane." 

^ What is that, Douglas ? " 

** TPhe vexed question respecting the exact 
number of strawberries which grow in the sea.^' 

" You would not have listened long to that 
nonsense.*' 

" I should have listened eagerly to the end 
of the debate,*' he said, comically, " and then 
tejoioed to think we were exactly as wise as 
w^ were at the banning/' 

^^ Lord Leaholme, we are •come to take yon 
back to tea with us," said Miss Berkeley, 



M 
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ignoring everyone else except Tom. " Bella 
has promised for Mr. Lane." 

*' Thank you, not to-night, Miss Berkelej* 
I must go back and prepare some despatches." 

" Surely they can wait for to-morrow, — I 
mean Monday. Do come with us." 

" Impossible,*' he laughed, with a shake of 
his head. 

" Surely you cannot say no to me, when I 
have been so long hunting you out." 

^' Impossible, too ; so please do not tempt 
me.'* 

They stopped a little, trying to persuade 
him, then they turned ; and Sir Bandal and 
Tom left Hester's side unwillingly, and went 
with them too. 

'* PoUie," said Hester, turning, in her wist- 
ful, childlike way, to this one friend, " I shall 
like to come home with you just for an hour/^ 

PoUie was delighted, and Hester's face 
brightened as she bade good-night to Hugh 
and Tottie. Then the little boys came up for 
their kisses. 
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" I will walk home with you, small friends," 
said the Earl, as he waited. 

** Thank you, Lord Leaholme. Let us go 
along the cliffs a bit ; it is so nice and late/' 

It seemed a temptation to others beside the 
children, for they all loitered there, gazing out 
upon the fading sea. 

" Who would imagine it had nearly swal- 
lowed up one bright human life to-day?" 
said Hester. 

" How dreadftil for him I '' shuddered 
PoUie. 

** Why, Miss Goldsmith ?'' asked Leaholme, 
with eyes that almost dazzled her. " He 
would have known many things by this time; 
all the secrets that puzzle us ; and have entered 
that land where * Every hand may clasp a 
brother, and the loneliest find a friend.' What 
a promise to — to — any who are lonely !" 

"But there would have been the agony 
first I" said Pollie. 

" True, poor fellow I so there would. The 
dead green walls around him ; the horror of 

o 5 
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utter hopelessness. I overlooked ttat ; and 
he would be more to be pitied for fhat, I 
suppose, than if the pain had been drawn 
through a lifetime/' 

"I can only think/' said Hester, softljr, 
wondering at Leaholme's odd tone, " that T 
am very glad he was saved. Though we are 
80 restless and discontented here, of course 
we love our life most dearly. Sometimes it 
does not satisfy us, but it is generally because 
we want more, not less, in it/* 

" There is a verse I like to recall in tbte 
many times when I am not satisfied,'' said 
Leaholme, in a tew, earnest tone. " Do jrou 
Temember it ? 

" Far ont of sight, while Bono\n still enfold as. 
Idee the fair ecmntry wkaod oar liMits abide f 
And of its bliss is noaght more wondroas told as, 
Tban theee fsw worOs * IvhfeU besatisfiBd."' 

As he stood a moment, bareheaded, Tjidding 
them good-night, there ran a wild wish 
through Hester's heart, which was too quick: 
for her to comprehend ; which she never did 
comprehend until the summer light had fad«d, 
and a dreary winter clung about her heart. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



**H£bsie/^ whispered Tom, as be took his 
seat beside her in the pew at church, *^ shall 
you appreciate the service to-day ? We are to 
have no music/' 

** Nonsense, Tom,'' she whispered back, 
glancing up at the gallery opposite ; " is not 
the organiBt there ?* 

" He is not able to play ; it was he who 
was nearly drowned yesterday. They are 
speaking of it outside.** 

" How sorry I «m.'* 

All this had been mid in the siknce which 
preceded the arrival of the clergyman, an 
arrival which seemed as if it were going to 
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be a tardy one to-day. Mrs. Bruce raised 
her eyebrows across at Bella, who rose 
slightly to glance over the church. Mr. Bruce 
began to fidget a little impatiently. The 
school children followed the example of Tom 
and Hester, and whispered to each other. 
There was just a perceptible sign of impati- 
ence all through the crowded church; an 
indefinite sound that was scarcely more than 
a breath, but which was hushed suddenly as 
the soft, slow tones of the organ crept down 
among the listeners. There were some who 
had heard of the organist's accident, and 
had come prepared to dispense with the usual 
music ; there were some who had waited for 
it in certain expectation, never guessing at 
the absence of the musician ; but to both 
alike the beautiful air came this morning, 
with an unexpected pathos— 

" He shall feed His flook like a Shepherd." 

Hessie looked up, trying to pierce the cur- 
tain with her eyes. Bella bent over and 
whispered to Tom — 
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"IsitLordLeaholmer 

"Yes," said Tom, back to her, across 
Hester, " of course it is ; who else? He was 
with me outside when they were talking of 
it." 

** Hush," whispered Hessie, involuntarily. 

Listening eagerly, critically, as she did at 
first, a strange, awed feeling gradually stole 
over her which she could not comprehend. For 
all her life she remembered that service, and 
how she had felt a rebuke to herself in it all, 
as if an unseen presence were speaking to her 
alone, and speaking in reproach. And when 
it was over, and Hester drew a long breath of 
relief. 

Then once more the grand triumphant 
notes stirred her very heart, as Beethoven's 
" Hallelujah" filled the church to every 
comer, almost swaying it, Hester thought. 
The congregation lingered, in their seats, in 
the aisles, in the deep porch, unwilling to 
leave the church (summer morning as it was, 
and dinners and the sea awaiting them), as 
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long as such wondrous hainnanies echoed 
TOtrod them. 

**Wake np, and come back to me ftom 
Clondland, Hester dear,** said Towi, watchmg 
her rapt face. 

•* Yes, I am here, Tom.*" 

"Does not he pky well?' 

** How can it be ? I nevefr knew he played 
the organ/* 

" Did not you ? That is his great instra- 
ment. He does love it, rattier. Have you 
never been to Wye Abbey, then ?** 

»^ Never." 

" Yon would hare seen his organ if you 
had ; it beats this hollow. I believe mufdc 
always was his chief passion, and always 

Hester closed her htind on PoUie^s as she 
passed. 

^Pollie, was not Beethoven a true t«isi- 
cian r 

^Tes, dear," said PoUie, gently smiling 
into the teight, eniftiusiastic face, ^ I think m 
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—when smneone who understands him, as I 
cannot do, interprets him to ns, as Lord Lea- 
holme has done to-day." 

Hester dropped the hand, suddenly calm 
again. 

^* Mr. Delahoyde,'* she said, seeing that h© 
was passing her with only a quiet bow, as 
fihe stood in the porch, *' are you going to 
preach this aftenK)on at Llanforda?" 

" Only to read the prayers, Miss Bruce.^ 

*' We are all coming," she said, stroking 
Tottie's little w4iite face, with a strange 
dreamy tendernefiB. 

" How beautiful Earl Leaholme has made 
the music to-day," Hugh said. 

She only nodded, and he passed on with 
his little sister clinging to his hand. 

"You seem to have a word or two for 
everyone, Hesaie,'* said Tom, as she came 
hsick to Mm after talking a little with Mrs. 
Goldsmith, " and they seem always just the 
words that please most." 

" What are they waiting for, do you think. 
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" For the amateur organist, of course^ dean 
Let us walk on.** 

** No, thank you. I feel inclined for a large 
party.*' 

Tom's face clouded, as it always did, when 
she so carelessly defeated his plans of appro- 
priation, plans which he always made with so 
much gay and loving selfishness. He waited 
beside her until they all appeared, and kept 
near her even when she took her place at 
Bella's side. 

" Are you going to Llanforda this after- 
noon, Lord Leaholme ?" asked Bella, linger- 
ing for him. 

*' Yes, I hope so.** 

"So are we; but we must not hope for 
a treat such as we have had this morning." 

" And yet you go ?" 

Bella did not detect the sarcasm. 

" I shall never listen to the organ there 
after hearing your playing.** 

" Nor shall I,'* said Hester, heartily, — " for 
there is no organ there." 

" And the harmonium is rheumatic in^eveiy 
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joint/' said Leaholme, laughing at himself 
for haying for one moment fancied her first 
words were earnest in their approbation. 
" Does it not make you fear the damp there 
too, Miss Lane ?" 

" Churches are always damp, more or less," 
she said. 

** But Llanforda is damp more/' 

After an early dinner they all set out for 
the romantic little inland church of Llan- 
forda, one of the oldest in Wales; Marian 
Berkeley joining them at her own door, and 
Lord Leaholme overtaking them a few minutes 
afterwards. 

*' What a gay cavalcade we are,*' smiled 
Bella, buttoning her delicate flesh-coloured 
gloves. 

*' I feel like a troop of old Covenanters 
going to service; don*t you, Bella," asked 
Tom, quizzing her very un-Covenanter-like 
costume. 

" Listen 1" said Leaholme, as they stood a 
moment looking upon the distant church, 
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while the sweety softened peal of tim fitr^off 
bells floated np to them. ^ It makes otie fbel, 
•with Priat Cuthbert, that, after all, the bells 
themselves are the best of preachers." 

" Indeed they are,*' said Marian, decisiyety. 

** I think if they are/' spoke Hester, ** it 
is because the others are so good. Their 
memory and influence come back to us 
upon the bells. Don't you think so, Miss 
Berkeley 7' 

" No,'' replied Marian, coldly. ^* Though^ 
I suppose your experience is unlimited^ and 
I ought not to <5ontradict you.*' 

" Why, Miss Berkeley ?" asked Lord Lea- 
bolme, watching the brilliant colour spread 
over He^er% fewse* 

^^ Because there is such an evident in£Mai- 
Btion in the way Miss Bruce lays herself out 
to that dreary young clergyman who sat with 
you last night. And because I saw her this 
morning coming home from the early service 
with — " 

She paused mysteriowsly, and bit her lips. 
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** With whom, please ?'* asked Hessie, in a 
proud, clear voice. 

^* I would rather not tell," Marian replied, 
in the distant tone which she always used to 
Hester. 

'' Was it a gentleman, or a lady?" inquired 
Bella, in her blithest tones. 

'* Neither.'' 

" Then it was not Hester,^^ said Tom, 
promptly. 

Marian laughed shortly. ** She was with 
ft young person who looked more like a lady's 
maid than a lady.'* 

*' Talking to Ruth, I suppose, dear/* Tom 
-whispered to her. 

** No," answered Hester, with a little shake 
of her head. 

*' Then who was it ?" 

** This morning I was with the dearest 
friend I have,** she said, the hot tears start- 
ing. " You mean Miss Goldsmith, of ^^ourse. 
Miss Berkeley, and she is as true a lady as 
tiny in Aberswys ; and would be, even if she 
w«ea lady's maid.*' 
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** She is a lady's maid, you say ?*' drawled 
Marian, with a satirical elevation of her eje« 
brows. But Hessie, remembering where she 
was going, and the sacredness of the day, 
pressed her lips together, and kept back the 
angry rejoinder. 

** Miss Berkeley cannot mean Miss Gold- 
smith,'' said Lord Leaholme, speaking to 
Bella in most unmistakable seriousness, 
** because one lady instinctively recognisea 
another; and she would have recognised a 
lady in Miss Goldsmith. I am proud to say 
I know her too." 

Now this was baffling. If the Earl con- 
sidered her unmistakably a lady, Marian's 
speech had been at least unnecessary, if not 
a stupid blunder. If he, with the highest 
society of all Europe open to him, had ac- 
knowledged himself proud of this girFs friend- 
ship, then at any rate Marian need not 
have mentioned her in such contemptuous 
style. 

But Marian Berkeley never showed herself 
discomfited, and the only visible effect of this 
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unexpected rejoinder was an increased cold- 
ness in her manner to Hesten 

^^ It is a pictaresqne old church, is it 
not ?'' asked Leahohne, breaking the awkward 
silence. 

" Have you made a choice for Ruyglen yet^ 
Lord Leaholme/* asked Lydia. 

*' No. I shall hear first the report of the 
substitutes. You have no idea how well 
young Ferriman seemed to be going to 
manage. I can tell you how he has done so 
after I return. I go home to-morrow for a 
few days.'* 

" Have you no friend you wish to pop into 
such a snug thing?' enquired Tom. " I 
thought these good livings were always 
bespoken beforehand.'' 

" I have not known it so, but this is only 
the second that has become vacant since I-^ 
came to Leaholme. The first was at Lea- 
holme. What a curious old gate I Think of 
this being almost the very oldest church in 
Wales." 



Hester did not tkiak it wm at all hdrd to 
believe when slm stoiod in»de ;. the vatU^ted 
roof so high, above her^ propped aad sup* 
ported m manj plaeea, and patched here and 
there with light boards, which, like the new 
whitei seats^. cooirasted oddilj with tbe^ dark 
rich, gloomy wood of the old building. 

As Hm^h read the service^ Hester felt a 
strange^ restfol feeling, that was wondeduEj 
different iroai the morning one. When it was 
over,, and they left the churdi, Hester'^ wia* 
dering eyeB, caught sight, of the abject of tbiar 
search, and her voice was almost pLeadin^ 
wllien sbe said ta Bd:la.^ 

^ Would there be^ any objeetioii ta my adi'^ 
ing Miss GroMsn^bbh to walk hojBoe witlti me,. 
she is here alone ?" 

^ Don't be siMy/' whispeired Bella, hastily ; 
^^ of cofurse she has nothang to do( with usJ' 

^^ Then, Bella,' ^ she said, irith the strai^[Q> 
humility' which &o< oftem battled with her 
quick impetoosiityv ^jcbl most, forgicmn loe if I 
go to her." 
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" You geoberaiUy da as you like/' answered 
Bellai oacelefial; ; ^^ a£ coruise^ you will do sa 
npw;** 

^' Bella ineans you had better atay witk ua,'' 
pobt lo. Lydia, kindly^ 

" Not I," retarued Bella,. " I mean tha* I 
know she will do. e:iaotly what she chooses,, 
because shi^ always does/' 

**WiU you excuse me^ Miss Berkeley/' 
asked Bester, turning to her^ '^^if I joioi nxy 
friend r 

" What ?" she asked, eyeing Hester frigidly. 
" I beg your pardoni,. Lord l^eaholmeu," 

Hessie turned away, only ]ust. ia:i tlooie to 
hide the grieved^ proud flush.. Tom looked 
afrer hi^x with a moment's hesitajdon, then 
walked on with hi^ own. party, leaving the 
two girls to talk alone*, Bella glanced up 
quickly to see, with a keen, paltry satisfac- 
tion,, that the Earl did not look after her at 
all 

Yel^, somehow, even to Bella^ the walk was 
not so pleasant as she. had anticipated Tom 
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was gay and agreeable as usual ; but his easy 
gracious vanity was always rather common- 
place when Hester was not by to laugh at, or 
turn it off. Neither his sister nor her friends 
could call out his best points as she could, nor 
make a pleasant joke of his weak ones. There 
was an effort too in Leaholme*s manner which, 
though none of them could tell exactly what 
was wanting, prevented its having its usual 
brightening effect. 

Pollie and Hester walked together along 
the broad, white, sunny road ; now and then 
dipping into the shadow of a great oak or elm 
as they skirted the Llanforda woods, and 
standing there a minute to revel in it. Very 
slowly, very happily they went, enjoying 
eagerly every sight, and sound, and scent of 
the rich summer afternoon. It was some 
little time after the others had reached home 
that they entered thie town, and doing so came 
suddenly upon Sir Eandal Piatt, who, having 
met Hester's party without her, had hurried 
on hopefully to meet her. 
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Hut meeting ker mth a eompanion was a 
blow ke had not anticipated; meeting ker 
witk Miss Goldsmith was evidently a blow 
tkat struck kirn ratker a/wkwardly. 

!NWev glancing into PoUie's crimsoning 
face, ke raised kis kat to Hester witk an action 
wkdck fuUy deserved the satisfaction it gave 
kiitii To ckarm one girl, and knmiliate tke 
otkeri was kis mission ; and Sir Randal faUy 
believed it kad accomplisked it. 

" How you must dislike kirn, PoUie,'' said 
Hester, noticing tke ckange even tkis casual 
meetiiag k^d made in ker. 

** Indeed, I do ; I cannot kide it if I try." 

" Do not try to Indc it from me ; do not 
try to kide anything fix)m me, PoUie. Wken 
are you going to tell me wky you kate kim ?" 

^' Ok! Hessie, ke kas done so muck 
wrong." 

^^ Has ke V^ asked Hester, a litde absently, 
" perkaps ke was tempted.'' 

PoUie laughed ironLlGally. 

** I always tkink now, PoUie,'' ske went on, 

VOL. 1. p 
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simply, ** that those who sin as — that those who 
sin, may have been tempted. And I always try 
to remember that they may have struggled 
long and hard before they — fell. Only/' added 
the girl, with a sudden drawing of her breath, 
" It is diflPerent when T hnow them to have 
been the tempters, sinning themselves in the 
worst and basest way of all. Oh I PoUie, 
some people could be such clever tempters. 
I can tell that they could." 

" Yes; and I cannot help my hard thoughts 
of Sir Randal Piatt, though I tried very, very 
hard this afternoon, as I listened when Mr, 
Delahoyde read those words, you remember ? 
^ Be ye kind one to another, tender hearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God for 
Christ's sake hath forgiven you I" 

"I remember," answered Hester, with a 
quick, impatient light in her eyes, which 
seemed to burn into some living memory of 
her own. 

'^ Mr. Delahoyde laughed one day when I 
was obliged to meet Sir Sandal, and said I 
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was * a very Ovid in the art of hating.' I did 
not nnderstan(J him a bit/' 

" I do," said Hessie, with a quick look into 
her own mind, ^^ bat the question is, what is 
hatred ?' 

" I do not feel hatred for him," returned 
PoUie, anxiously, " only dislike and aversion."^ 

" r do not think we know whether we have 
the right words or not," said Hester slowly. 
" I must look into Webster. Perhaps I da 
not hate — anybody; only feel dislike and 
aversion. I will look what hatred means to- 



morrow." 



She had spoken with a little laugh, sad as 
well as satirical ; but when she had left PoUie 
in Old Street, she went on her way with a 
look upon her face far removed from laughter ; 
a look as if some sad, uneasy puzzle refused 

m 

to be solved in the beautiful, busy, little 
head. 
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